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The House of Commons 


HE Prime Minister has rightly decided that last 

week’s debate in the House of Commons on war 
production did not do justice to the nation’s war effort. 
There is to be a third day’s discussion, and Mr Churchill 
himself will make a statement in answer to the critics. It 
is a little disquieting, however, to remark the reasons 
which the Prime Minister has given for this welcome 
decision. It appears that, in his view, the cause of the 
debate’s shortcomings was the irresponsibility of the 
Members who took part in it. 

This attitude is surprising—and surprise is not lessened 
by the fact that Mr Churchill has cited, as one of the 
examples of the irresponsibility that he is preparing to 
tend, a speech by the chairman of the Commons Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, which actually 
seemed noteworthy for its sobriety, its insight and its 
constructive helpfulness. It may be that last week’s debate 
has misled friends abroad into believing that the rate 
and scope of British armament are less than the formid- 
able proportions which they have undoubtedly attained. 
But the fault is surely not that of Members, whose duty 
on these occasions is to show how good may be bettered 
and to adduce details to mark useful paths of reform and 
remedy. Mr Churchill would be the last to wish to hear 
his noble and flexible utterances falling on the flat 
acquiescence of a Reichstag: The fault belongs to 
the Ministers who failed to provide a convincing 
reply to criticism which only occasionally overstepped the 
bounds of fairness and fact. 

Before he speaks, Mr Churchill will take up with the 
Departments the points raised by critics ; and it is hoped 
that he will try to do what Mr Macmillan and Colonel 
Moore Brabazon were not in a position to do, that is, 
to give the Government’s considered answer to the claim 


that the economic war effort still lacks authoritative and 
expert direction at the head and technical efficiency in 
detail. It falls to Mr Churchill who, in his own words, 
has “ many things to do,” to perform this task, not because 
the country was maligned by its elected representatives 
in the debate, but because the debate was boycotted by 
the War Cabinet—and because these criticisms are 
common currency among responsibly-minded and well- 
informed people. It would be treason, in the truest sense, 
to believe that there are not many directions in which 
the war effort could be—indeed, must be—speeded up. 
This is not the only occasion on which the Govern- 
ment has recently failed in debate. A fortnight ago, on 
propaganda and information, the Critics were left 
unscathed in possession of the field. This week, in 
the House of Lords, neither Lord Woolton nor the Duke 
of Norfolk had any effective answer to give to the com- 
plaints of their noble colleagues about milk and eggs. 
The Prime Minister cannot speak for every war Depart- 
ment. Still less can he make policy for them all. As it is, 
it devolves upon him, with his very deep sense of personal 
loyalty and Governmental solidarity, to defend each and 
all of his Ministers against the arrows they cannot ward 
off themselves. But even the power and sparkle of his 
speeches cannot conjure up policies which do not exist. 
It is not the achievements of Mr Churchill’s National 
Government that are in question. They are great and 
remarkable, and what has been achieved in a single year 
in the factories—and on many’ battlefronts—is well 
known all over the world, to friends and enemies alike. 
It is no indictment of Sir Andrew Duncan to say that 
strides must still be made in output and industrial organi- 
sation; or of the RAF, whose victories and growing 
strength are the theme of the day in every continent, to 
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say that aircraft production must be made balanced and 
orderly. It is the further progress that can still be made 
that is the supreme question of the hour. The safety of 
the England that Mr Churchill leads so inspiringly and 
stands for so signally is still at stake. It is still a Minister 
of Blood, Toil, Tears and Sweat that is needed in the 
van ; and it would be a perilous day for England if the 
fleeting impatience shown in Mr Churchill’s exasperated 
description of Commons criticism as “ quarrelling ” were 
to endure, if the dull professional indifference shown in 
the Admiralty’s proposed silence on shipping losses were 
to become general, and if the old-style complacency 
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shown in Lord Ironside’s latest “ essurance of victory” 
were to filter into the nation’s leadership. 

Mr Churchill is the latest, and some would say the 
greatest, of the great ones of the Commons. He cannot 
surely forget when he rises to answer the critics that it 
is the substance and not the manner of their charges that 
he is there to answer. He cannot surely forget that some- 
thing much more than the oratorical tiumph which he 
could so easily win will be expected of him. He cannot 
surely forget that, but for the grace of God and the 
unceasing vigilance of the Commons, he himself might 
still be there among the questioners. 


Le Quatorze Juillet 


HE Fourteenth of July has come and gone and the 

anniversary of France’s freedom has been spent for 
a second time under the shadow of a régime which is both 
a denial of and a disgrace to the honour of France. On 
this very day another Armistice was signed—between 
Vichy France’s commanders in Syria, who had fought 
without success the fight of Nazi Germany against the 
Allies, and the soldiers of Free France and Britain. What- 
ever feelings of reverence may still be spared for the 
aged Marshal, whose faculties have long been beyond the 
work of grasping and interpreting the complex and tragic 
situation of France in defeat, effective power is with 
Darlan, Brinon and the other creatures of Nazi domina- 
tion whom the apparent certainty of the triumph of the 
“new order” tempted away from the path of honour. 

Yet the last weeks have shown that there are limits 
beyond which even Darlan cannot force his enslaved and 
unhappy France. There is an essential distinction between 
those like Pétain and Weygand and possibly Nogués, who 
lacked the courage to carry on an apparently hopeless 
struggle and, as a result, have been caught up in a policy 
of collaboration with which they feel no real sympathy, 
and those like Laval, Darlan, Brinon, Bouthillier, 
Barthelemy, and a number of other Vichy bureaucrats 
who desired collaboration as an end in itself, and rejoice 
in their réle in the “ new order.” This distinction accounts 
for much that is superficially bewildering in the twists 
and turns of French policy since the weeks in May this 
year when it seemed virtually an accomplished fact that 
Vichy France had allied herself with Germany under 
terms of full economic and military collaboration. 

The Pétain group accept co-operation because they 
look on it as the only way in which France can survive ; 
and they envisage it primarily and almost solely as 
economic collaboration. Such was the policy accepted 
at Monthoire. Pétain has had ever in mind the appall- 
ing economic state of France, the prisoners of war, the 
unemployed, the “‘ Chinese Wall,” the costs of occupation. 
But his advisers, first Laval and then Darlan, have had in 
mind the political status and future of France in the “ new 
order” ; and part*at least of their readiness to sell away 
France’s birthright has sprung from their desire to outdo 
Italy in ignominy and take her favourite’s place. This 
radical difference of approach explains why, each time 


a Laval or a Darlan has been empowered by Vichy to | 


negotiate, he has gone far beyond the terms of reference 
—always economic—laid down by the Marshal. The 
danger is that, with each increase in economic collabora- 
tion, Pétain is less and less in a position to refuse political 
or military concessions—an impassé which a wiser states- 
man would have foreseen as early as Monthoire. 

During April and May this year Darlan was constantly 
in contact with the German authorities. It was the time of 
Germany’s maximum effort—so far—in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Levant. The pressure on France for 
military concessions was heavy and it was not resisted, at 
least by Darlan. On May 14th it was announced in 
Vichy that the French Government had accepted the 
terms negotiated by Darlan. Only the German concessions 
were made public—the reduction by 25 per cent of the 
costs of occupation, the return of some 10,000 prisoners 


of war, an easing of the communications between occupied 
and unoccupied territory. The quid pro quo of Vichy 
France was not reported ; but German aircraft appeared 
on Syrian airfields and rumours circulated that the passage 
of troops through France, the use of Southern French and 
North African bases, and even the use of the French 
fleet, had all been conceded. 

The situation was then grave enough to enable Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to override the predominantly Franco- 
phile policy of the United States State Department and to 
place guards on all Vichy ships. His warning followed 
that France was being compelled to choose between the 
friendship of the United States and the “ friendship ” of 
Germany. At the same time Mr. Eden announced his 
Government’s intention of taking whatever action seemed 
necessary to deal with the new situation created by the 
unconditional collaboration of Vichy with the enemy. 

It is difficult to say whether it was this sudden squall 
of international disapproval which alone drove the ship 
of unlimited co-operation back into harbour. There is 
evidence—for all the fog that hangs round Vichy—that 
Opposition was no less strong within. On examination, 
it was found: that Darlan’s economic concessions were 
no concessions at all, for the removal of internal traffic 
hindrances had been purchased at the price of giving 
Germany complete control of Vichy France’s foreign 
trade, while the reduced payments for occupation were 
to be made only in gold and foreign securities. The 
alarmed protests which were raised, even on the economic 
front, by such men as Le Hideux and Romier, only 
rendered more unacceptable the plans for military co- 
operation which Pétain had in principle always refused 
to consider. 

Here his hesitations were reinforced, it seems, by 
General Weygand. The myth of Weygand’s ultimate 
loyalty to the Allied cause has been far too readily 
accepted, particularly in America. There is no reason to 
suppose him Anglophile. On the other hand, he is no 
friend of the Boche and incapable of the time-serving 
of a Darlan. There is little doubt that the General 
refused categorically to allow North Africa to be used 
as Syria was being used, to attack the Free French 
colonies or to countenance action by the French Fleet 
to “ break the British blockade.” Later, when the British 
advance into Syria came up for discussion, it was almost 
certainly Weygand’s advice that led Vichy to distinguish 
between Mandated territory and the Empire and not to 
regard the occupaticn as an act of war. 

Pétain may well have been the more ready to listen 
to Weygand’s counsels of moderation because the people 
of France were growing restive and hostile under the 
constant reports of Darlan’s collaboration with Germany. 
The Admiral had a bad reception in Northern France, 
and it was found necessary to arrange for him to broad- 
cast his assurances that neither France nor the French 
fleet would attack their old ally. 

It is doubtful whether all this internal and external 
pressure would have been enough of itself to check 
Darlan’s plans—especially when the mood of Washington 
underwent a rapid deterioration in the weeks that 
followed the President’s warnings. The real reason 
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for the sudden slackening of pressure on Vichy 
was, of course, Germany’s decision to postpone the in- 
yasion of Britain, the movement to Dakar and the drive 
to Egypt, and to embark instead upon a war in the East. 
This does not for a moment mean that collaboration has 
ceased. It is estimated that about 10,000 French firms are 
now working on German orders. Greater deliveries of 
steel from Germany are being balanced by a campaign 
to increase France’s coal output. The costs of occupa- 
tion are being duly paid in gold. German Customs officials 
supervise all Vichy France’s foreign trade. The differ- 
ence is that, for the time being, pressure for military 


_ collaboration has slackened. 


The situation which confronts Britain and America 
to-day is of a France greatly divided against itself. The 
French people are solidly for the Allies, and General de 
Gaulle is a legendary figure. Vichy is split between the 
extremist supporters of collaboration, the Darlans and 
the Brinons, and those who accept collaboration only as 
a necessary economic consequence of Hitler’s victories. 
Behind Vichy lies North Africa, where General Weygand 
has pledged himself to defend the Empire in its integrity, 
but where economic and military weakness are con- 
stantly playing into the hands of the Germans. It is 
unfortunate that these divisions are to some extent 
mirrored in the policy of Britain and the United States. 
For a wariety of reasons (discussed in an article on 
page 76) many people in America have been far more 
ready than all but a minute few in this country to 
condone Vichy’s disastrous policy and to cling, against 
all reason, to the belief that the France of Lafayette lives 
on in Vichy. This attitude has complicated Britain’s 
blockade policy in the past, and there are signs that even 
to-day, with the full perfidy of Darlan exposed, 
there are elements in the United States who would 


The Coal 


HE public was profoundly shocked when the Secre- 

tary of Mines told the House of Commons on May 
28th that the output of coal was insufficient to meet 
current needs ; that stocks in the country had fallen to 
the low level of 14 million tons—equivalent to little more 
than three weeks’ production; and that the position 
would not be safe unless at least 20 million tons were 
added to the country’s reserves before the end of Octo- 
ber. Consternation increased when it became known that 
the operation of vital public services was endangered 
because they had only a few weeks’ supplies left and 
that factories were held up for lack of fuel. 

The public’s immediate reaction was that someone 
must have made a terrible blunder. Great Britain had 
not only produced its own requirements for years, but 
had also sent abroad many millions of tons. For years 
the public had been told that the coal-mining industry’s 
capacity to produce coal appreciably exceeded the 
demand ; and preparations had been made early in the 
war to supply, not only domestic needs, but those of 
France and other Continental countries as well. The 
Continental markets were closed a year ago, and the lay- 
man could not but assume that there should be no diffi- 
culty whatever in producing sufficient coal for domestic 
needs. At first, it was said that the bottleneck was in 
transport, as it had been in the winter of 1940-41, owing 
to the reduction in coastwise shipping traffic and the 
war-time strain on the railways. Now the cold fact 
appears that the output of coal—the only important raw 
material which is available in abundance in Great Britain 
—is falling short of requirements at a time when every 
year consumption normally falls. 

{t would probably be idle to spend much time in an 
attempt to apportion the blame for this truly extraordinary 
state of affairs. But diagnosis must precede the prescrip- 
tion of a sound remedy. It must be asked how and why 
this shortage has come about. Clearly, there has been a 
lack of foresight. The coal industry’s labour force was 
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be ready to risk helping Germany in giving aid to France. 

It is essential that the attitude of Britain and the 
United States towards Vichy should be properly co- 
ordinated, and perhaps the very divisions in the Vichy 
front offer the possibility of a common policy. Britain 
can afford no concessions to occupied France. The 
evidence of full economic collaboration is too detailed, 
too certain and too inclusive to allow to Vichy, on the 
pretence of its neutrality, privileges which are denied to 
the Norwegians or the Dutch. On the other hand, the 
Americans’ desire to help can perhaps be diverted 
towards North Africa, where American Consular autho- 
rities are in a position to exercise some control, and 
where the extension of commercial relations would mean 
that a number of commodities which may at present be 
spilling over to the Axis via Marseilles would find their 
way to American markets. That any such transactions 
should be carried out with the utmost care and on a 
modest scale hardly needs saying. Behind all of them is 
the permanent risk that the Axis Powers might in some 
way profit. The release of the Scheherazade with 16,000 
tons of oil was not a wise or a promising beginning. 

At the same time, all the possible political advantages 
that can be wrung from these exchanges must be secured. 
Here the responsibility is American rather than British. 
General Weygand is not convinced of Britain’s power to 
win the war. The possibility of American intervention, 
even if only limited Atlantic intervention, could perhaps 
supply. the stiffening of the resolution which is what 
the General chiefly lacks. Now that Germany is fully 
sxccupied in the East and the armies of General Auchin- 
leck are free for new tasks, the time has come to ensure 
that any economic concessions the Western Powers can 
make to North Africa are accompanied by a reasonable 
political guid pro quo from the French. 


Shortage 


allowed to run down after the loss of the European 
markets last year; the drift of unemployed miners to 
other industries was encouraged by the Government, and 
many were called to the Colours. The number of per- 
sons working in the industry last month was about 
690,000, a decline of about 80,000 since the first quarter 
of 1939. In the second half of last year many pits in the 
export districts were closed down or put on a care and 
maintenance basis for lack of labour or orders, or both. 
Moreover, it is possible that the legislation of the pre- 
war decade, which was designed to deal with the prob- 
lem of surplus capacity in the coal industry, instituting 
control over production by means of quota schemes, had 
introduced an element of rigidity into the structure of 
the industry, which may have hindered its adaptation to 
war conditions. And it was mainly the restrictive and not 
the reconstructive elements in pre-war reorganisation 
which succeeded. Very little progress has been made 
with the merging of the multitude of separate concerns 
into single undertakings in each geographical area; and 
twenty-two months of war have gone without the con- 
centration of coal production and distribution in the 
most suitable producing and marketing units. 

The responsibility for allowing the coal industry 
actually to disintegrate after the collapse of France, and 
for not taking steps to adjust the structure of the industry 
to war-time needs, is plainly the Government’s. It was 
the duty of the Government to calculate the nation’s war- 
time requirements of coal in advance; to see to it 
that the industry’s capacity did not fall below these 
demands; and to build up stocks to ensure the 
most efficient possible utilisation of capacity. The 
crisis has arisen because these duties have very largely 
been left undone or, if done, have been done belatedly. 
There have perhaps been faults among managements and 
miners ; but, although the target of an addition of 20 
million tons of coal to stocks by the end of October is 
probably unattainable now, it is in the power of the 
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Government alone to make some amends before winter 
comes, with its promise of heavy coal demands, renewed 
air raids and transport difficulties. 

It may be assumed that, by now, the Mines Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade is in possession of estimates 
of the total requirements, in each class of coal, of industry, 
the public services, transport and shipping, and private 
consumers, as well as of details of the distribution of 
these needs by areas. The sum total of the requirements 
almost certainly exceeds the coal industry’s capacity by 
an appreciable margin ; and the first task is to bring it 
within the limits of possibility by rationing without im- 
pairing either the war effort or the people’s health. Non- 
essential consumption must be prohibited, while the most 
drastic steps must be taken to ensure the prevention of 
waste. In practice, this may even mean the closing down 
of non-essential undertakings or at least a-strict curtail- 
ment of their activities. It may involve the pruning of 
passenger train services, a reduction in coal supplies to 
public utilities in areas with diminished populations, and 
the cutting of household supplies insofar as this can be 
done without injury to health. It should be made plain, 
however, that no one class of consumer can be asked to 
shoulder the whole burden of sacrifice. Distribution must 
be according to needs, and the scheme already at work in 
the steel industry might be adapted, with modifications, 
to eke out supplies of coal. 

The second task is obviously to ensure that the goods 
are delivered, that the minimum supplies needed with 
this strict apportionment are in fact produced and dis- 
tributed. The industry’s total productive capacity has 
been allowed to shrink dangerously during the past year 
by the depletion of the labour force and by the closing 
of pits, and it must be built up again with all speed. So 
far as its labour force is concerned, the exodus of miners 
from the industry has been arrested by the application 
of the Essential Work Order to coal-mining on June 7th. 
The campaign to entice back to the industry miners who 
have taken up other, and often more remunerative, em- 
ployment, has, not unexpectedly, failed; and Mr .Bevin 
has at last been constrained to order theregistration of 
ex-miners between the ages of 20 and 60, with the object 
of mobilising some 25,000 additional men, some of them 
for a temporary period of at least three months. Mr 
Bevin has also taken the common-sense step of consent- 
ing to call back miners from the armed forces ; the 
crisis is too acute for punctilio. A fresh ‘examination is 
being made of long-unemployed miners to secure their 
re-employment in the industry, if only in a subsidiary 
capacity ; and, in order to secure the good will of miners, 
which is vital, they have been granted a guaranteed 
weekly wage, supplemented by a bonus of Is. per shift, 
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conditional upon regular attendance, as an incentive to 
greater effort and less absenteeism. A minority of miners 
has objected to this new status, but their leader, Mr 
Lawther, was speaking only sober truth when he declared 
that this was the charter of security thgt miners have been 
seeking for generations. Ali this could, and should, haye 
been done months ago; and if the additional men it js 
now possible to bring back quickly ar this late hour are 
insufficient to meet the country’s minimum requirement, 
the possibility of lengthening working hours may have 
to be seriously considered. 

But it will not be enough simply to reinforce the in- 
dustry’s labour strength. The workers must be used, 
efficiently by the concentration of production on the pits 
which give relatively high outputs and which are placed 
most conveniently for distribution. This may involve 
some redistribution of miners between, as well as within, 
the different areas, which will entail the provision of ade- 
quate transport and housing facilities ; and if the indus. 
try’s quota schemes or any of its customs or traditions 
stand in the way of adapting the structure of the indus- 
try to wartime needs, they must be set aside. No financial 
interests, for instance, must be allowed to serve as ob- 
structions, and managements cannot expect to bh 
exempted from the principle of compulsion already applied 
to the workers. 


It will have to be remembered, too, that while produc- 
tion has temporarily displaced transport checks as the 
chief bottleneck, transport is still a major obstacle and 
one which will grow more menacing in the winter. 
Something can still be done by increasing production in 
areas which are either near important centres of con- 
sumption or easily accessible and by swelling stocks near 
centres of consumption before the winter comes. But the 
possibilities of accumulating stocks in the next few 
months are now limited, and the fact has to be faced 
that the coal position will depend crucially, whatever 
other steps are taken, on transport being available. 


The remedies are still to hand. A careful estimate of 
requirements, pruned of all unnecessary and wasteful 
uses, will provide the Department of Mines with its 
target. And the swift measures which are required 
to reach this target—in recruitment, in production, in 
distribution and in transport—are plain enough. The 
enemy now is time ; and the nation must face the fact 
that procrastination and clouded vision have made some 
sort of shortage in the later months of this year probable. 
It would be intolerable if the war effort were to be 
impeded for lack of coal; and there is no doubt that 
considerable sacrifices will be required of producers, 
workers and consumers to avert this fantastic outcome. 


Help for the Colonies 


ORE than a year after the Third Colonial System— 
the stage of construction after the stages first 
of tribute and then of self-support—was inaugurated with 
the passing of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act, an official statement has been made on the progress 
that is likely to take place during the war. A warning 
was given during the Act’s passage through Parliament 
that it would be impossible in wartime to give the 
colonies anything like the maximum help authorised. It 
was the hour of need when, for the time being, the 
emphasis was laid not on what England could do to help 
the colonies, but on what the colonies could do to help 
England ; and that the colonies wanted it so was shown 
by the spontaneous gifts to the Imperial Exchequer that 
came flowing in from all parts of the dependent Empire. 
Soon, however, the emphasis changed again in spite of 
the war ; and since last December, when the late Lord 
Lloyd described five “ black spots ” in colonial economic 
conditions, attention has once more centred on what the 
colonies need rather than on what they can give to the 


war effort. But it was not until last week that any official 
statement of the Government’s policy was forthcoming. 
More than once recently on non-Parliamentary occasions 
Lord Moyne has announced that colonial development, 
as envisaged by last year’s Act, would go forward ; and 
in the House of Lords he was much more explicit. 
Briefly, his statement fell into two parts: a fairly detailed 
description of relief measures made necessary by the wat 
and of the extent to which colonial development can take 
place in war conditions ; and a somewhat vague outline 
of the larger planning that will be a part of post-war 
reconstruction. 

Under the head of relief come the crop purchase 
schemes which were described in some detail in an article 
in The Economist of February 22nd (on page 236). Here 
it need only be repeated that though they may have pre- 
vented the worst forms of distress, these schemes are not 
over-generously conceived. Their total cost to the 
Exchequer, after allowing for resales, is only some {1 
million to £2 millions a year. Whereas under the agret- 
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ment recently made with Australia and New Zealand, 

ents for their surplus produce will aim at “ keeping 
the industry operating efficiently,” the colonial producers 
will be Kept going, but that is all. In Palestine, where the 
citrus growers have merely been granted bank advances 
on which they have to pay 6 per cent. interest, a large 
proportion of the orange groves are being uprooted and 
neglected. Moreover, Lord Moyne, when asked in the 
House of Lords whether the British taxpayer was making 
a profit out of the West African cocoa producer, first of 
all denied the intention of making any profit, and then 
expressed the hope that if there were a profit it would 
be given back “in some form or another ” to West Africa. 
But he did not deny that this year, for whatever reason, 
the price has been raised by ros. a cwt. to the whole- 
saler in Great Britain, and reduced by 3s. to the grower 
in West Africa—who will draw his own conclusions, how- 
ever erroneous. 

The crop purchase policy, in fact, shows that, in spite 
of the new system, the attempt is still being made.to run 
the Empire on the cheap. It would, of course, be bad 
policy to give the producers the pre-war financial return 
for their crops if, as a result, they had no inducement to 
turn to alternative crops and subsistence farming. But 
it is worse policy to give them less than their pre-war 
real income, without giving them adequate encouragement 
and assistance to make the change-over. Almost from the 
beginning of the war, it is true, the Colonial Office has 
impressed upon Colonial Governments the importance of 
self-sufficiency in food, but clear instructions and a state- 
ment on the financial help that might be expected do not 
appear to have been given. In planning what is for many 
colonies an agricultural revolution, the Governments con- 
cerned must decide what are the best crops to be grown, 
having regard to tradition as well as to nutrition ; they 
must provide agricultural instruction; and they must 
arrange loans for the purchase of seed and for cultivation. 
The loans and the marketing would preferably, especially 
in Africa, be carried out on a co-operative basis. An 
example of how successful a Government inspired and 
supervised native agriculture can be is provided by cotton 
growing in Uganda. An opposite example is the food 
production campaign in Jamaica, where the Government 
has suddenly withdrawn its guarantees from several crops 
which last year the peasant farmers had been encouraged 
to grow. Agricultural credits are obviously within the 
scope of the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
in wartime, for money spent in this way fulfils Lord 
Moyne’s condition that schemes submitted should not 
involve imported materials or staff. Soil erosion (which 
is the subject of a note on page 73) is in need of even 
more urgent treatment. 

It is easy to think of other schemes which need not 
await the end of the war. In the House of Lords debate, 
Lord Hailey mentioned the tsetse flv and rinderpest, 
which must be defeated before mixed farming can be 
introduced in some African colonies. In the Leeward 
Islands, under the supervision of Sir Frank Stockdale, 
the Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the 
West Indies, proposals have already been made, not only 
for agricultural improvements, but for the complete 
reorganisation of the medical services. Something of the 
Nature of a national health service is proposed, which 
would be free for certain classes of the population ; and 
health centres in the villages, which will promote better 
sanitation and preventive medicine, are envisaged. 
Measured in terms of money, the development and wel- 
fare schemes for the Leeward Islands are not large— 
they do not involve the expenditure of more than about 
£40,000 a year. But they show that even the much larger 
Programme that would be necessary to provide Nigeria, 
for instance, with an adequate medical service would not 
be extravagant in terms of either money or men. 

Plans such as these, for agriculture and the social 
services, need only financial support from the Imperial 
Exchequer and the energy and enthusiasm of local 
administrations. The first is now promised; the other 
will be more difficult to obtain. It will be hard indeed 
for the colonial servant, who may have seen plan after 
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plan defeated through lack of means, to set himself to the 
task anew—especially when his heart and mind are centred 
on the struggle at home. The Colonial Office should, 
therefore, see that the dispatches which have now been 
sent to the Colonial Governments are followed up; 
progress reports should be requested ; the appointment 
of Comptrollers, like Sir Frank Stockdale, for the African 
colonies might be considered ; above all, the colonial 
administrators should be encouraged to realise that this 
is war work for a peace aim which wili have propaganda 
value throughout the world. 

But there is one wartime difficulty which at this stage 
no amount of financial assistance can relieve. The 
colonies, like other countries at war, are suffering from 
a shortage of consumers’ goods. Much more than other 
countries, they are most of them entirely dependent for 
the reduced quantities available upon shipping which is 
equally scarce; and they have not been able to live on 
their fat, for colonial import trade has always fluctuated 
so much with the fortunes of exports that importers 
have not been disposed to carry large stocks. Attention 
is being ‘given to this problem. The West Indies, which 
—dollar considerations apart—can still import necessities 
from the United States and Canada, are to confer, under 
Sir Frank Stockdale, on a common policy in import 
control; and all Colonial administrations have been advised 
to divert spending power by levying higher taxes on per- 
sons living on European standards. Taxation has recently 
been increased in Kenya ; but it is still nowhere near the 
British level, and personal extravagance and expensive 
entertaining of the British troops are at present a common 
feature of European life there. But, even if taxation on 
wealthy colonists is raised considerably, the difficulty of 
finding essential consumer goods for the great mass 
of the poor will remain ; and the Colonial Office should 
consider the possibility of some form of rationing among 
the settler population so that goods for the native peoples 
secure a fair share of the shipping space available. 

In the Dominions, circumstances such as these in the 
last war gave a big impetus to secondary industries. In 
the colonies, the lack of capital, machinery and some 
materials is a stumbling-block. Funds could to a limited 
extent be provided by the United Kingdom under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act, but machinery 
and materials are a different question. Here again, how- 
ever, it might be possible to obtain the co-operation of 
the United States and Canada. The United States has 
already concerned itself with the economic difficulties of 
South America and might well be willing to help the 
West Indies, in which it is now directly interested 
through the lease of naval bases. Similarly, equipment 
for some of the African colonies might be obtained from 
the Union. Nevertheless, during the war secondary indus- 
tries can probably be established in the colonies only to a 
very limited extent. But there is no reason why plans 
should .not now be made for the larger industrial 
development that after the war will surely be an 
important part of colonial construction. On the whole 
of this subject of post-war policy Lord Moyne was dis- 
appointingly brief. He spoke of the need for regulating 
colonial trade and development on a regional or con- 
tinental rather than a local plane; he referred to the 
close touch that is being maintained with the Govern- 
ments of the Free European colonies ; and he announced 
that a small official committee under Lord Hailey has 
been set up at the Colonial Office to collect information 
on which future policy can be based. But on such funda- 
mental questions as colonial finance and industrialisation 
he was silent. 

Something like a revolution in the official attitude 
towards the relationship between Great Britain and the 
colonial empire has taken place in the last eighteen 
months—since the West India Royal Commission 
reported. It is now accepted that the dependent peoples 
are dependent economically as well as politically, and 
that trusteeship covers their material as well as their 
spiritual progress. That is a tremendous advance ; and 
it is from no lack of appreciation that the Colonial Office 
is now urged to get on with the job. 
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OF THE WEEK 


NOTES 


The Anglo-Russian Pact 


The essence of the Treaty between Britain and Russia 
signed on July 12th is, in Mr. Churchill’s words, that “ both 
the British and Russian Governments have undertaken to 
continue the war against Hitlerite Germany to the utmest 
of their strength, to help each other as much as possible 
in every way and not to make peace separately.” All three 
points follow logically from the war situation, and the third, 
given the present course of the war, is obviously pure gain 
from the British standpoint. There is nothing in the Pact 
to upset the most apprehensive opponents of Communism, 
and, to reassure them still further, the Prime Minister went 
out of his way to quote General Smuts. “Let no one say 
that we are now in league with the Communists and are 
fighting the battle of Communism. . Hitler has made 
her [Russia] his enemy and not us friendly to her creed.” 
It is a fact and not a quibble that the alliance is with 
Russia and not with Communism, any more than it was 
with Tsarism in the last war. In spite of this, and in spite 
of the fact that the Russians themselves have based none 
of their war propaganda, at home or abroad, on Com- 
munist tenets, there are still traces of ideological uneasiness 
in the air, and there is clearly some pressure, on the one 
hand, to read implications of much closer friendship into 
the alliance than in fact can possibly exist, and, on the 
other, to boggle even at so innocuous a document as the 
Treaty as a pact with Anti-Christ. The extent to which 
this division will develop into a real cleavage depends, of 
course, on the length and strength of Soviet resistance ; 
and it is perhaps logical to suggest that if Russia stands 
up sufficiently to Hitler’s onslaught to remain intact and 
influential at the time of the Armistice, the question of 
peace aims may create an almost insoluble problem. 


x 


Does the guarantee not to conclude a separate peace 
necessarily include within it the further promise to concert 
on common peace aims now? Certainly it makes infinitely 
more urgent the British Government’s duty to furnish 
some general idea of its commitments to Europe in the 
post-war period. Russia’s record as a dictatorship and as 
an aggressor nation is undeniable ; and there is a curious 
unwillingness among the friends and sympathisers of Russia 
Soviet, as distinct from Russia belligerent, to believe that 
any small country lying to the east of Germany can either 
be maintained in independence or prefer German to 
Russian domination. This belief may spring in part from 
a basic lack of understanding in Briiain’s highly indus- 
trialised and urbanised community for the status of a free 
peasantry. There is little in the recent history of Finland 
or the Baltic States to suggest that this eastern fringe would 
welcome incorporation or collectivisation. Therefore it is 
essential that Britain should refuse to sacrifice small peoples 
to strategy or interest as strenuously as she refused in the 
summer of 1939. The negotiations with Poland are an 
augury that an agreement, and perhaps even a guarantee, 
can be secured. Britain’s duty is simple enough. In the 
war it is to strain every nerve to defeat Hitler and to give 
all possible aid to those who are fighting against him. In 
the peace it is to refuse steadfastly to allow any extraneous 
consideration to modify the motives which impelled the 
British people to take up arms. The Russian alliance may 
vastly alter the course of strategy. It cannot surely change 
the aims of the embattled democracies ; and there is not 
a tithe of evidence that Russia has asked for, or expects, 
a change. 

* * * 


On the Stalin Line 


The German advance goes on. Nowhere have the 
attacking armies been decisively held; in the centre, 
Smolensk has been “reached,” and in the north and 
south two ugly thrusts have developed, one by way of Narva 
and Pskov towards Leningrad, the other beyond Novgorod 
Volynsk to Kiev. The loss of Leningrad itself would not 
be dangerous to the land fighting, but it would obviously 
jeopardise the efficiency of the Red Fleet in the Baltic. 
The fall of Kiev might well be the prelude to cutting off 
the Ukraine from the armies in the north; and it is rele- 
vant to recall that the interpretation given by German 
propaganda of the Russian decision to divide the front into 
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three sectors under three popular leaders was the suggestion 
that the Red Army had ceased to fight as a united whole 
and that the task of the three commanders was to ensure 
that local resistance continued, in spite of the “ collapse” 
of the High Command. Yet the Germans are achieving 
their steady progress only at terrific cost. The Russians 
are still counter-attacking in the central sector, and the 
Russian air force is still active and effective. The long 
bloody struggle for the Dnieper and the carnage on its banks 
are evidence both of the fierceness of the resistance and the 
strain of the advance. The fantastic German claims made 
over the week-end—the Stalin Line pierced, the “ roads 
open” to Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev—so strangely at 
variance with the usual reticence and sobriety of the German 
land communiqués, are perhaps a measure of the impatience 
and anxieties felt by the German General Staff. The 
Russians have not yet shown their ability to hold the Ger- 
mans, it is true; on the other hand, there is nothing to 
suggest a collapse of resistance and the Germans have both 
a time and a wastage factor to consider which grows more 
formidable with each week. 





* * * 


The Silent Service 

Mr Shinwell’s forecast of a fortnight ago that the 
announcement of sinkings was to be stopped has proved 
correct. The shipping losses for June announced on Tues- 
day are the Admiralty’s swansong. The policy of announc- 
ing sinkings has always been anathema in some official 
circles and the compromise after March, when monthly 
instead of weekly totals were given, did not remove the 
pressure for secrecy. Now it is stated that losses will not 
be announced in future “because valuable information is 
by this means given to the enemy.” Although Service 
opinion must, of course, be weighed, this explanation is 
not really convincing. Oddly, it is accompanied by the 
total for June, which is apparently not informative to the 
enemy because it is the smallest since January, and by the 
cryptic statement that the Lords of the Admiralty will 
consider the publication of losses from time to time “a‘ 
may be required ”—which, by the same process of reason- 
ing, would mean when they are not too big. It is very 
hard indeed to see how the publication of monthly losses, 
with a lag of, say, a month or even six weeks, if need be, 
could aid the enemy more than their suppression will 
disquiet the people most concerned on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In the United States, the only figures will be 
German exaggerations ; in this country the feeling is bound 
to be that no news is bad news—that, just as the totals 
announced “from time to time” are likely to be the small 
ones, so those not given are likely to be large. It may very 
well be that this inference will be quite unjustified. But 
it will be made ; and the case of coal, where if the regular 
statistics of production had been continued, non-official 
_expert opinion would have been sounding the alarm many 
months before the present fantastic state of shortage had 
developed, is a dire precedent for any extension of the 
statistical secrecy that bureaucrats, lay and Service, delight 
in. The details of shipping losses up to their suppression 
are given in the following table : — 


British, Allies, 

British Neutral 

September, 1940 $11,511 439,637 
November, 1940 . 303,627 372,617 
December, 1940 ... 242,726 325,616 
January, 1941...... 205,473 309,731 
February, 1941 .. 275,574 350,884 
March, 1941 .... 348,118 515,763 
Ansil, 2081 ...... 346,208 589,275 
May, 1941..... 380,035 497,847 
June, 1941...... 228,284 329,296 
Total from beginning of war 4,605,132 7,118,022 


The June total is still dangerously high—11,000 tons a day 
—but it shows a very encouraging fall below April, May, 
and March. Defence measures are having greater success ; 
and there is probably work for U-boats now in the Baltic, 
which may keep the July losses down as well. The May 
total has been raised by over 36,000 tons from the original 
announcement to just under half-a-million tons; and it 1 
possible that the June losses also will require some revision 
as further information comes in of distant sinkings. 
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Food and the Lords 


Lord Woolton had to face.some fairly heavy criticism 
in the House of Lords this week, mainly directed against 
the Government’s policy in relation to milk and eggs. Lord 
Dawson of Penn made a serious appeal for the prevention 
of a further shortage of these two products, and claimed 
that some millions of gallons of milk had been allowed to 
go sour during the summer. Lord De La Warr affirmed 
that hundreds of thousands of eggs have gone bad during 
the past few weeks. The weakness of Lord Woolton’s state- 
ment, and of the reply of the Duke of Norfolk, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture, lay in the 
fact that no attempt was made to give a direct answer to 
these two disturbing statements. Lord Woolton suggested 
that the food position is, in fact, much more satisfactory 
than is generally realised, that there is less malnutrition 
than before the war, and that there is no prospect of any 
serious shortage. ‘“ We can look forward to the future with 
confidence.” Lord Dawson’s alarm at the prospect of a milk 
shortage in the ensuing winter was countered by the affirma- 
tion that “ during the coming winter, I have no doubt that, 
with the help of New Zealand and the United States, we 
shall secure all the milk we require in one form or another.” 
The trouble about this assurance is that it deliberately 
bases the security of the milk supply on the ability to 
import. The suggestion of the critics is that the milk supply 
should be increased by the vigorous elimination of waste, 
as well as by the immediate training of specialised labour 
for dairy farms. On the egg question, too, Lord Woolton 
would have been more convincing had he met and answered 
the criticism that the channel between producers and 
packing stations is imperfectly developed, instead of merely 
recounting statistical evidence of progress since the first 
week of the egg contro! scheme. These assurances are. 
admittedly, encouraging, but they hardly go far enough. 


* * * 


Whither Concentration ? 


At the beginning of March, Mr Oliver Lyttelton, then 
President of the Board of Trade, launched the scheme for 
concentrating the production of consumers’ goods into 
fewer units, in order to release men, plant and factory 
space for war activities. Mr Lyttelton invited the sub- 
mission of voluntary schemes by the trades concerned, 
subject to a time-limit, and proposed to impose schemes 
upon those firms that failed to respond by the appointed 
dates. These time limits were reached some time ago, 
and it was widely supposed that Mr Lyttelton was about 
to announce a plan for compulsory concentration when 
he was transferred to Egypt. If this supposition were true, 
the change of Ministers at the Board of Trade has given 
ris¢é to some delay—not unnaturally perhaps—and Sir 
Andrew Duncan’s statement in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday gave no indication of the methods he pro- 
posed to adopt to carry his predecessor’s programme to 
its logical and stated conclusion. Sir Andrew confined 
himself to the general statement that the concentration 
scheme had met with “very satisfactory response”; that 
“nearly 110,000 workers had been released or were being 
made available for release under arrangements now in 
hand”; that some “ 16,500,000 square feet of factory 
space had been placed at the disposal of the Controller- 
General of Factory and Storage Premises”; and that the 
completion of the process was being hastened. No details 
were given of the procedure to be adopted in the case of 
recalcitrant or tardy firms. No time-limit has yet been set 
for compulsory concentration. The impression that Mr 
Lyttelton’s own intentions are being reconsidered may, of 
course, be quite erroneous ; but, whatever the cause or 
causes of delay, it is to be hoped that this indispensable 
and urgent scheme for releasing resources for the war 
effort is not to be allowed to fizzle out at its crucial stage. 


* * * 


The Problem of the Draft 


The question whether the men drafted for National 
Service a year ago are to serve for more than twelve con- 
secutive months, and whether geographical limits are to be 
set on the place of their service, is bound to raise passionate 
discussion in the United States. The President has, pro- 
bably wisely, decided that it is a decision that must be 
taken by Congress, and it is possible to forecast that the 
Opportunity, will be taken to debate hotly, not only the 
question of the draft, but also the whole isolationist- 
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interventionist controversy. For some months now, the 
President has been making use of his executive powers to 
ensure more aid to Britain. The hotheads will be all the 
more eager to make their protest for the weeks during 
which action and debate were conducted outside Congress. 
Even apart from this general and rather highly charged 
situation, the question of the draft is itself inflammable 
material. There is no more emotional issue in the United 
States than that of “sending our boys overseas” to die in 
foreign wars, and no more cruel or unjust accusation was 
made against the President than that his policy was “to 
plough every fourth American boy under.” Now the 
Americans are being asked to face squarely the fact that 
they cannot carry out even the oceanic garrisoning duty 
they are prepared to accept as inevitable, unless some modi- 
fications are made both in the duration and place of 
service. The figure of 80,000 American troops has been 
spoken of in connection with Iceland. If Japan is likely 
to commit provocation in the South Seas, the problem of 
Philippine defence is immediate and urgent. Yet, if this 
draft of nearly a million men is allowed to break up, the 
United States will have almost literally no army—a 
ludicrous position in the deepening world crisis. The Chief 
of Staff, General Marshall, summed up the position when 
he said that failure to alter the conditions would be “a 
national tragedy.” Unfortunately, the issue will not be 
decided by reason and national interest alone. The whole 
question vibrates with emotional significance ; and it raises 
important economic issues, too. Britain and the United 
States—and to some extent, it is to be hoped, Russia as 
well—draw for their war equipment on a common stock 
of materials or finished goods. If America is to make and 
maintain the army its responsibilities require, without cut- 
ting damagingly into supplies for Britain, the people and the 
industries of the United States will have to face the hard 
choices of war economy even more squarely than they are 
yet willing to do. 
* * * 


The Syrian Armistice 

The terms of the armistice between the Allies and 
the representatives of the Vichy Government in Syria, 
which were agreed on July 14th, will reassure those who, 
recalling the rather ineffectual conditions imposed on Iraq, 
feared that the collapse of Vichy’s resistance would not be 
fully exploited to give the Allies complete military and 
political control in the Levant. Allied forces will occupy 
Syria and Lebanon; the French forces, while retaining 
their individual weapons, will surrender all war material, 
which Britain will either use or destroy ; Allied prisoners 
will be set free at once, and French prisoners once the 
occupation is completed; all public services will be 
handed over intact, as will all airfields, aircraft and fue! 
stocks. Finally, every French soldier and civilian will have 
the choice of joining General de Gaulle or of returning to 
France, The armistice brings to an end one of the most 
painful episodes of the war, and the importance of secur- 
ing complete control throughout Syria and Iraq is doubly 
important now that the German war machine is pushing 
East. The armies used in the attack will now be free, 
apart from garrison duties, for use elsewhere, and since 
it is only in the Libyan sector that Allied and German 
armies face each other across a land frontier, it may be 
that here an effective blow could be struck to reinforce the 
Russian effort and to carry a step further the purging of 
Germany from the Middle East. 


* * * 


An Avowed Stop-Gap 


Since the Government openly proclaimed that the 
National Health Insurance, Contributory Pensions and 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill is only an interim measure 
to meet immediate necessities, there was little opposition 
to the Bill itself on the second reading. First, it provides for 
an increase of 3s. a week in both sickness and disablement 
benefit ; secondly, it raises the income limit for compul- 
sory insurance from £250 for health and pensions, and 
£350 for workmen’s compensation, to £420 a year, which 
will bring in 450,000-500,000 persons; and, thirdly, 
increases the premium by 2d. a week. Most Members, 
however, though willing to accept the Bill as an improve- 
ment of sorts, considered that even now it might have 
stopped a larger gap. Any large-scale reorganisation of the 
existing system must necessarily wait upon Sir William 
Beveridge’s survey—though not necessarily, as the Govern- 
ment declared, on the end of the war—but some anomalies 
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might have been rectified in the meantime. There seems 
no reason, other than the financial one, why grants should 
not be given to the poorer approved societies to enable 
them to allow additional benefits, such as dental and 
ophthalmic treatment, without which national health insur- 
ance is a mockery. But the most serious anomaly is still the 
absence of any dependants’ allowances. An injured worker, 
who comes within the scope of workmen’s compensa- 
tion or who is incapacitated, either temporarily or per- 
manently, by enemy action, receives such allowances. But 
the children of a worker suffering from cancer or any other 
illness, mild or serious, are left to public assistance. And 
the only reason the Minister of Health could give for this 
distinction was that dependants’ benefits in cases of sickness 
would cost £9} millions a year. 


* x % 


Essential Work and Wages 


The problem of wartime wages is not simply a general 
problem of putting a stop to indiscriminate increases—in 
the interests of the workers themselves as well as of national 
economic stability. It is also a technical industrial problem 
upon the solution of which the actual efficiency of war 
production depends. In May last year, the Emergency 
Powers Act was passed, to enable the Government to 
mobilise the entire resources of the country to the full. 
In introducing this measure to give the Government full 
control over persons and property, Mr Attlee declared 
that “the Minister of Labour will be given the power to 
direct any person to perform any services required of him 
. .. the Minister will be able to prescribe the terms of 
remuneration, the hours of labour, and the conditions of 
service.” It seemed logical and likely that these powers 
would be applied at once to everyone, or at least to the 
most important industries, and that approved and set stan- 
dards of wages, conditions and welfare would be centrally 
imposed forthwith. Actually, as Mr Henderson Stewart 
declared in the Commons last week, “ the bright flame has 
spluttered and fizzled out.” The bastard and overdue child 
of the Emergency Powers Act is the Essential Work 
Order. There is no question now of the Minister of Labour 
directing or prescribing anything. Before this Order, which 
properly applied would, of course, be an indispensable 
part of war organisation, is applied to any industry, an 
elaborate procedure of negotiation with employeys and 
trade union officials must be gone through ; and it is there- 
fore quite fortuitous whether more or less important firms 
get scheduled first as essential and protected. Some vital 
industries have not yet been scheduled. Many important 
firms have so far been left out, while other less important 
or less efficient ones have already been included. There is 
no plan or system about the setting of wage standards in 
different occupations. 

* 


It is still left to the relative attractiveness of wage levels in 
different occupations to secure the shifting of labour from 
peace to war work ; and, since wages are still fixed in accord- 
ance with the bargaining power of the unions concerned— 
on the basis of the industrial values accepted in peacetime 
—there is no allowance for the relative wartime urgency 
of jobs or for special wartime living costs due to evacuation 
and the expensiveness of travelling and billeting. Thus 
Essential Work Orders, when at last they are applied, tend 
to perpetuate peacetime differences in wages which are 
inappropriate and even harmful in wartime conditions. 
Heavy workers are underpaid. Labour has to be dragooned 
to many vital but poorly remunerated war jobs. War worker 
may find themselves underpaid by Order, if by historica! 
accident their occupation has not acquifed a powerful trade 
union, as in the case of drop forging, while the staffs of 
beauty parlours and millinery establishments can be paid 
whatever the traffic will bear. While the employees of essen- 
tial industries must remain at their present jobs, workers 
in retail trade and domestic service can wander wastefuliy 
at will from post to post, without any pressure or induce- 
ment to enter the war effort. Thus, the Essential Work 
Order tends to reduce rather than promote the movement 
of labour into war industries ; and the absence of central 
planning and direction to allocate man-power and fix re- 
muneration and working conditions means that workers, 
as well as the national effort, suffer. The official policy, 
which is designed to preserve the minutiz of collective 
bargaining at all costs, may be a good trade union policy. 
It is not a working class policy, for the real sufferers are 
those who belong to, or move into, occupations that are 
essential in wartime, but poorly paid by tradition. 
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Hanging Fire 

No solution has yet been reached in the struggle 
between the TUC and the Government over fire watching, 
Ihe Government still holds, rightly, that fire prevention is 
an obligation of citizenship, and has now agreed that, in 
view of this, the State should assume some financial 
obligation. It has, therefore, proposed a uniform allowance 
of 3s. for a twelve-hour period of duty, with possible 
adjustments for unusually long or short periods, which 
corresponds roughly with the rate of allowances for other 
civil defence duties. The employers, not unnaturally, have 
accepted this proposal in principle ; in many cases it will 
presumably relieve them of a considerable financial burden 
—though the Government wishes to avoid unnecessary 
interference with existing agreements. The TUC, on the 
other hand, has decided that the basis of negotiation has 
been so completely altered by the Government’s statement 
that it must withdraw for consultation—at a time when, 
as Mr Churchill said at a civil defence rally this week, “ all 
engaged in our civil defence forces . .. must prepare 
themselves for further heavy assaults.” Meanwhile, the 
supervision of fire prevention has been improved. As Mr 
Morrison indicated when he announced the appointment 
of additional Deputy Regional Commissioners, the 
functions of the Regional Commissioners are now to 
include the general supervision and control of all fire 
prevention arrangements in their regions. This means that 
the Commissioners will contro] not only the fire watching 
of private houses, shops and other business premises for 
which the local authority is responsible, but also the 
arrangements made in factories, including those working 
for the Government. Owners of factories and occupiers of 
business premises are still under the obligation imposed 
by the Fire Prevention (Business Premises) Order to notify 
their fire prevention arrangements to the “appropriate 
authority,” which may be a Government Department or 
the local authority ; but the Regional Commissioners will 
have general executive control and will be assisted by 
regional councils, composed of representatives of Govern- 
ment Departments, local authorities, employers and trade 
unions, whose functions will be to receive reports, suggest 
remedies and keep the Commissioners in touch with indus- 
trial problems. There will thus be ample opportunity for 
fire watchers’ grievances to be heard by an independent 
authority, on the spot, who will have the power to remedy 
them. But neither this arrangement nor the 3s. has yet 
convinced the TUC. 


* * * 


The Middle Eastern War Front 


_ The German drive into Russia and the appointments 
of Generals Wavell and Auchinleck to Commands which 
together stretch from Libya to the frontiers of Thibet, 
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suggest the creation of a new war front on which the 
military and economic resources of Africa, India and 
Australasia could be deployed to strengthen Russian resist- 
ance and to stem the tide of the German advance eastwards 
to China or southwards to the oil of Iraq and Iran. 
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Unfortunately, the geographical and political layout of the 
new Middle East is not favourable to any type of co- 
operation. Russia and her allies are separated from each 
other by a chain of buffer states, Turkey, Iran and Afghani- 
stan, and none of these states is likely to make concessions 
which would embroil them with Germany. Turkey’s reac- 
tions to the new Anglo-Russian agreement have been dis- 
tinctly tepid and her fears of “ Russian Imperialism,” skil- 
fully played on by the Nazis, are making the balance 
between German friends and British allies increasingly 
difficult to maintain. Were Turkey participating in the 
struggle, the question of contact with Russia would be 
partly solved, since there is direct railway communication 
through Erzerum linked with the Baghdad line. Iran is 
strictly neutral, but there exists a fear, parallel to that of 
Turkey, of Russian expansionism, and there are also strong 
Germanophil elements at Teheran. It is significant that the 
Iraqi rebels and the Mufti of Jerusalem are still finding 
sanctuary on Iranian soil. The country’s neutrality is all 
the more unfortunate in that, strategically, its road system 
could be used to advantage to bring up material from 
Basra or Bushire to the Russian frontier. Afghanistan is 
mountainous, without railways and without good roads. 
Whatever its political attitude—it is one of neutrality—it 
would be geographically impossible to establish a working 
connection with the Russian railheads at Kushk and 
Termez. This is the rather unpromising strategic posi- 
tion at the junction of General Wavell’s and General 
Auchinleck’s Commands. The question whether strong 
diplomatic pressure on Iran and Britain’s Turkish ally 
would induce them to permit that species of transit for 
arms and material and men which has not been held to 
interfere with Sweden’s “ neutrality ” can be answered only 
with knowledge of the Allies’ strength in the Middle East. 


* * * 


Japan on the Verge 


Prince Konoye’s Cabinet has resigned en bloc “in 
order to make room for a stronger Government to cope 
with the national and international situation.” This suggests 
that the year-old struggle between the militarist extremists 
and the moderates, which has been maintained at a pitch 
of furious energy since the Germans launched their attack 
on Russia, is likely to be decided in favour of the 
extremists. Germany*has been urging by every known 
method of propaganda and pressure that Japan must at 
last enter the war and play her part beside the Axis. The 
Nazis find a ready audience in army circles, who are either 
insatiable in their ambition or, driven desperate by their 
inability to finish the “China incident,” feel that more 
war is a better way out than continued stalemate. If the 
extremists are really to be in the saddle now, then an attack 
upon Russia or an open drive southward, or even the 
double stroke, is possible. But it is unwise to under-estimate 
the strength of the moderates. It is they who have faced 
the economic and financial realities of the situation, and 
they may still be in a position to check action which would 
bring Japan into direct collision with Britain or the United 
States. Nevertheless, it may still be argued that an occupa- 
tion of Indo-China would not lead to international reper- 
cussions, and this still remains the most likely course. 


* * * 


Africa’s Dust Bowl 


Out of all of Africa’s many problems, the one that 
commands general agreement among both official and un- 
Official observers is soil erosion. Hardly a single report on 
the continent has been issued which does not emphasise the 
gradual but inevitable deterioration of the land and the 
consequent piling up of a legacy of social and economic 
troubles, some of which are already apparent. Yet little has 
been done to combat the danger, except by a measure 
which presses most hardly on the African—the compulsory 
destocking of cattle in native reserves. Little has been 
done in the way of prevention by steps such as the build- 
ing of contour bunds and afforestation. It is therefore good 
news that, towards the end of last year, a Land and Water 
Preservation Amendment Ordinance was passed in Kenya, 
where the problem is perhaps most urgent, giving the 
Government wide powers to make rules controlling the 
clearing of land for cultivation, the grazing of livestock, 
the firing or clearing of vegetation, afforestation, the repair- 
ing of gullies and so on. Moreover, for the first time, 
financial provision is made for soil erosion measures. Land- 
owners may apply to a land bank for Government advances, 
which are granted at low rates of interest. Yet it appears 
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that this essential work is still being,heid up. No funds were 
voted this year, because, it was said, there was not the stafi 
to carry out the work. In the meantime, the war has caused 
a heavy demand for timber, so that the problem will be 
aggravated by the too rapid cutting down of forests. In 
combating this malignant growth of soil erosion there is 
surely a great opportunity for the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund; the measures to be taken do not 
require shipping or essential materials. Great Britain has a 
very real responsibility in the matter. The old native shift 
system of cultivation was bad enough, but there can be no 
doubt that the advent of the white settler, which in Kenya 
and Northern Rhodesia at least has crowded the Africans 
into inadequate reserves, has quickened the progress of the 
evil, and the white settlers themselves have been guilty of 
over-cultivating the soil. The land is the African’s only 
asset. It must not be allowed to waste. 


Shorter Note 


_ The following table gives the number of civilian casua!l- 
ties in air raids since mass raiding began last September : — 
Injured and 


Detained Total 
in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Total Sept.-Dec., 1940 ..... 21,669 30,556 52,225 
1941 :— 

IS ak s5's Koes atrwaes 1,502 2,012 3,514 
POET iis civic scsws 789 1,068 1,857 
ee cad vie ae ware erp aia 4,259 4,794 9,053 
ME a aishn 14.8 Ke Kcmaiewnate 6,065 6,926 12,991 
MN aasite, Siareard wstaledciarais s 5,394 5,181 10,575 

GS fa Sand eres went 399 461 860 
FORMS CO GENO: oo os ccs 40,077 50,998 91,075 


In June, of those killed 175 were men, 160 women and 6+ 


children under 16. In addition, 7 men are missing and 
believed killed. 
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America’s Detence Programme 


The Arsenal’s Progress 


[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


Fune 19th. 


— President’s speech fell almost exactly on the 
anniversary of the first year of defence effort. The 
question that was then being asked—how much difference 
has a year of defence production made?—has since 
turned into the question—how much difference has the 
President’s speech made? 

The anniversary progress reports differed according 
to the temperaments of the reporters. Those on the opti- 
mistic side pointed with pride to the 41 billions appro- 
priated or authorised by Congress for defence. Acres of 
new plant have been planned and laid out, and are either 
nearing completion or already operating. Anyone driving 
at midnight through the industrial cities sees the lights 
of night shifts silhouetting the outlines of factory upon 
factory. The “by 1942” deadline for mass output is 
only six months off. 

Those statements are all true. Also true is the fact 
that actual disbursements to date under the arms pro- 
gramme amount to only $63 billions—which looks less 
like a capital expenditure than an interest rate—and even 
contracts let amount to less than 17 billions. The Presi- 
dent’s first report to Congress on Lease-and-Lend opera- 
tions showed that during the first 90 days of the Act 
the newly produced supplies transferred under its pro- 
visious amounted only to $11,000,000, of which 
$8,000,000 represented agricultural products. As the step- 
ping up of monthly expenditures currently in view 
materialises, defence spending, by the end of the year, 
will still be only about 20 per cent of the national income. 
On a percentage basis, this is less than the expenditure of 
Canada, and notably less than that of England and Ger- 
many. More important, it is much less than Germany is 
spending—on an absolute basis. And this is the case in 
spite of the fact that the United States’ standard of living 
leaves a larger margin above necessities than that of other 
countries, and that the nation’s economy—because of 
America’s only recently finished transcontinental ex- 
pansion—included at the start of the programme an 
exceptional proportion of equipment for the production 
of durable goods. 

Why is this so? The matter can be explained in seg- 
ments. It can be said that the army and the navy have 
in some cases gone at their contracts with the specific 
accuracy of engineers about to build a bridge, and bor- 
rowed the assumption from the Negro spiritual that to 
get to Jordan there is “ jes’ one mo’ river to cross.” It 
can be said that some of the civilians in the defence 
agencies have been opposed to the establishment of back- 
log orders of big dimensions because of the present and 
future pressures they would create. It can be said that 
the attitude of business-as-usual-with-a-defence-sideline 
has been too prevalent in industry, the attitude of more- 
butter-if-more-guns too prevalent in labour. 

Summed up, this amounts to a national underestimate 
of the job. After the President’s speech, officials, who 
for weeks and months have been privately aware of the 
need to double—at least—our current effort, have been 
free to advocate it. The resulting shifting of decimal 
points can be illustrated—an extreme example—by a 
Press release of the Office of Production Management 


dated June 13: 


The Office of Production Management has recom- 
mended the expansion of facilities to produce magnesium 
metal to a capacity of 490,000,000 pounds annually. Pre- 
sent production is at the rate of approximately 30,000,000 
pounds a year and additions to plants already under way 
will raise that capacity to approximately 75,000,000 
pounds annually. 


Tremendously increased requirements for aircraft 
and other military uses, arising out of the expanded 
national defence and Lend-Lease programme, require 3 
productive capacity of approximately 400,000,000 pounds 
a year by the end of 1942. 


This shift in attitude regarding production is probably 
the most important change this last month. It is a recogni- 
tion that a job well done in previous terms of reference 
may be bad preparation for larger output for earlier 
delivery. 

Because of the upward revision of defence demand, 
the defence programme can doubtless not be divided 
into a period of construction followed by a period of 
production in so sharp a manner as has hitherto been 
thought possible. As recently as six months ago, acute 
shortages of basic materials were not expected. Now they 
are at hand—many of them in industries where close 
control had previously limited unused capacity to a mini- 
mum. A continued expansion of facilities therefore seems 
likely to remain a feature of the months ahead. 

The shift in attitude toward production also includes 
developments with regard to labour. The record of the 
National Defence Mediation Board, established after the 


strikes of January-March, has been exceptionally success- , 


ful ; at the same time, various no-strike agreements, on 
a union or an area basis, have been negotiated between 
employers and employees. The strike at the North 
American Aviation plant at Inglewood, California, was 
one of the small number of cases where a strike has been 
called in violation of an understanding to hold off pend- 
ing the Board’s consideration of a case. Under legislation 
enacted after the declaration of total emergency, and after 
the strikers had been urged to return to work by both 
Mr Thomas, President of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, and Mr Philip Murray, head of 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations, to which the 
United Automobile Workers belongs, Federal troops took 
over the plant and reopened it. It was announced that 
any strikers who had received deferred status under the 
Selective Service Act because of their defence employ- 
ment would become subject to calling-up. The national 
union suspended the local leaders. 


Labour Leadership 


This case brought the problem of left-wing leadership 
into the open. It is a problem which union heads have 
been wary of touching—Red-baiters have flung the term 
Communist around so promiscuously during the last twenty 
years that the charge sounds odd on the lips of a union 
official. Yet, in a number of unions and city central 
bodies, a small group of followers of the “ party line” is 
undoubtedly in effective control, and progressive union 
leaders are under the disadvantage of having not infre- 
quently played union politics with the Communist element 
in order to outdo the right-wing groups. The current 
choice before these leaders is to undertake a difficult house- 
cleaning job themselves, or to see further public action taken 
with the concurrence of a considerable part of labour 4s 
well as the public at large. 

Very shortly, the changed attitude toward the defence 
effort which is now measurable in respect of production will 
be making itself felt with regard to consumption goods 
Now, defence stimulus of business is reflected, not only in 
the windows of little general stores in the Tennessee moun- 
tain areas of summer manoeuvres, where the ratio of troops 
to doughnuts is said to run as high as §0 to 1, but in the 
solid indices of department store sales compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board, whose national average for May 
stood at 105, compared with 89 a year before. Sales of 
automobiles and chain grocery store sales tell comparable 
stories, exaggerated in areas where defence concentration 1s 
heaviest. 

But in the last month there has been talk of restricting the 
production of automobiles, not by the 20 per cent previously 
discussed, but by 50 per cent. Reduction in the variety 
of models and colours in which goods are offered is being 
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talked all along the line—consumers may not have to tighten 
their belts, but they will have to choose from fewer styles 
when they buy them. Purchasers of refrigerators discover 
that the number of aluminium trays for ice-cubes is limited. 
In Richmond, Virginia, and Madison, Wisconsin, house-to- 
house salvage collections of used aluminium utensils have 
been made with a fanfare of bands and Boy Scouts. Housing 
shortages have reached the stage where model fair rent laws 
are being drafted. To relieve pressure, instalment buying 
conditions are being tightened. Defence bond sales are 
being pushed as alternatives to consumption. 

These changes in attitude apply to the mechanics of the 
defence effort. It is less easy to say to what extent they 
reflect a change in the policy for which defence production 
will be used. At the least, they indicate preparation for a long 
haul. In his speech on May 27th, the President asked for 
unity; his request was seconded by Mr. Willkie in Chicago 
some days later. But within 48 hours full-page advertise- 
ments in a Washington paper announced: “On Tuesday 
you heard the President speak. Friday, May 3oth, our 
spokesmen will answer.” In the face of the facts of last 
November, the Lindbergh-Wheeler-Flynn demand for “ new 
leadership ” goes on. 

But support of the President goes on also. The last Gallup 
poll shows 55 per cent replying in favour of present policies 
and 22 per cent more in favour of them as far as they go, 
but convinced they do not go far enough. In a country that 
normally divides on a 55-45 range of difference, this 77 per 
cent is a very large majority. The questions, moreover, were 
asked before the news of the Robin Moor, before the freez- 
ing of Axis assets and before the closing of the German 
consulates. 


The Training of Labour 


According to the latest available bulletin of the National 
Industrial Conference Board of New York, the number of 
persons employed in the United States in all branches of 
activity at the end of last March was 49,373,000, an increase 
of 3,682,000 on the figure for the corresponding month a 
year ago. Employment rose by 2,016,000 to 14,510,000 in 
the constructional and manufacturing industries, and by 
1,265,000 tO 11,407,000 in the service industries. The num- 
ber of unemployed fell by 3,052,000 to 6,142,000, but as 
2,472,000 of these were employed by the Government’s 
various emergency organisations, only 3,670,000 persons 
were without work at the end of last March. 

The number of unemployed is still large, while the 
number that can be transferred from their present occupa- 
tions to manufacture the goods of war is even larger. But, 
in spite of the enormous labour force potentially available 
for’enlistment in the defence programme, there is already 
a shortage of skilled labour, a shortage which is likely to 
become acute when the new munition factories and ship- 
yards are completed, unless steps are taken now to train 
the requisite labour. Indeed, America’s problem is very 
similar to Great Britain’s two years ago and the rate of 
expansion in the production of defence equipment in 
America will be conditioned by the rate at which labour is 
recruited and fitted for the new tasks. 

There are indications that the Government is alive to 
the problem, and the schemes it has devised for the purpose 
may be considered under three headings: 

First, there are the college training courses spon- 
sored by the Office of Education. Many engineering 
colleges have special facilities for training which 
can be utilised, without prejudice to the regular students 
and to research, for making available competent specialists 
to the defence industries and the armed forces. Last Octo- 
ber, Congress appropriated $9 millions to be used for the 
purpose of reimbursing engineering colleges for the expen- 
diture incurred in training engineers up to the end of last 
month. Over 50,000 of the engineers and supervisory staffs 
employed in the defence industries are now enrolled at 
engineering colleges ; they attend classes, twice or three 
times a week, chiefly in their spare time. Some of them 
attend refresher courses; the majority receive advanced 
training in design and in industrial engineering. 

Secondly, and also under the auspices of the Office of 
Education, the Government has provided refresher courses 
at vocational schools for skilled workers who have become 

Tusty,” as well as classes designed to facilitate “ up- 
grading.” These public vocational schools exceed 1,000 in 
number and they possess training equipment valued’ at 
more than $1,000 millions. Congress has already appro- 
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priated $66.5 millions for a vocational programme designed 
tor skilled workers. Nearly two million workers are already 
enrolled in the regular programme, and more than three 
million persons are expected to attend training courses 
during the year ended June, 1942. 

Thirdly, there is a scheme, sponsored by the Labour 
Division of the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defence, designed to assist the training of addi- 
tional workers by industry itself within the factories, and 
at the expense of individual companies. The organisation, 
set up at the Government’s request, consists of experts 
borrowed from industry who tender advice concerning 
training programmes upon request. 


Work in Progress 


General Motors expects to need some 60,000 additional 
trained workers for its defence orders. Training is carried 
on simultaneously in forty of the Corporation’s plants, with 
the General Motors Institute at Flint, Michigan, as the 
headquarters. Lathe operators, milling machine men, dril- 
ling press hands, welders and tool grinders, set-up men, 
foremen, technicians, and, not least, instructors are under- 
going training. Experienced men drawn from regular pro- 
duction departments constitute the nucleus of the scheme, 
and trainees are taken in to work with them. The methods 
of training employed naturally vary to fit local needs and 
problems. Thus, in some plants, trainees are taught “on 
the job,” working either as assistants to experienced opera- 
tors or alone on a machine under the eye of set-up men. 
They are started on single operations, and those showing 
promise are upgraded to more complex machines to make 
way for those at the bottom. Another method uses the 
“vestibule school ” by which trainees are given preliminary 
instruction on machines set aside for the purpose before 
they enter a manufacturing department. Then there is the 
“group” method by which small groups are placed under 
individual instructors who give their charges one hour of 
classroom work a day and supervise them in the shop the 
rest of the time. The institute under Chrysler’s manage- 
ment has enrolled over 4,000 trainees since 1933, and is 
further expanding its training facilities. Ford, who normally 
provided training for between 4,000 to 5,000 students a 
year, has to-day over 8,000 trainees under 350 full-time 
instructors, and is extending facilities to coach over 10,000. 

The training programme fostered by the Wright Aero- 
nautical Company will enable it to increase its personnel 
from the 17,000 now employed in the Paterson factory to 
nearly 30,000 before the end of the year. The Republic 
Aviation Corporation of Farmingdale, New York, has 
started a training course for foremen and would-be fore- 
men. Ford has also set aside 20,000 square feet of floor 
space in the new aero-engine building as an aircraft appren- 
tice school. The General Electric Company, in addition to 
the regular 4-year apprentice training programme in its 
nine major plants with 1,015 undergoing training, has inau- 
gurated practical short-term courses in which men are 
trained to do one specific job to meet the demand for 
skilled and semi-skilled labour. 


While a good deal is thus being done in training addi- 
tional labour for the production of war equipment, it is 
still too early to ascertain whether the programme is likely 
to be adequate. But, apart from its large reservoir of labour 
available for employment in the defence programme, 
America has a “ hidden ” reserve of man-power that can be 
drawn upon in case of need. According to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the average number of hours 
worked in 27 industries last March was only 41.2 per week. 
True, the average weekly working hours in certain indus- 
tries, such as machine tool manufacture, are above the 
average. But in case of need it should be possible to 
lengthen the working week quite appreciably to increase 
the output of the existing labour force. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS © 


Friends ot France ? 


(By a Correspondent) 


NE of the minor but real causes of disagreement between 

American and British opinion is the apparently never 
ending tolerance of certain elements in American society, and 
of certain organs of the American Press, for Pétainism. ‘They 
have observed the efforts of the Pétain Government with 
a persistent optimism; and even now, General Weygand is 
represented in so important an opinion-forming organ as 
Time, as the incarnation of French resistance to Germani- 
sation. In Britain the truth seems plain’ enough. 
It is Britain, and Britain only, that by her resist- 
ance has given Vichy all its small bargaining power, that 
has made possible the occasional spasms of energy there, 
the sporadic minor efforts against the conqueror. It is 
understandable that this may not appear so plain to the 
gagged and blinded people of France, but it is hard to 
grasp why it is not self-evident to all the people of America, 
whose facilities for judging are unsurpassed. Why do 
Vichy apologists apparently get so good a reception in 
America? Why does M. Henry Haye, the Vichy Ambas- 
sador, manage to play the réle he does? Why does M. 
René de Chambrun, in person and as an author, seem to 
cut so much ice? Why is American opinion, or a great 
part of it, so critical, s6 sceptical, so cynical towards the 
movement of General de Gaulle? 

Of course, the average American is hostile to Vichy, 
increasingly critical of the Marshal, increasingly ready to 
treat as allies of Germany the agents of a Government com- 
mitted to “collaboration.” The American man-in-the-street 
is less and less ready to let Vichy have it both ways, to cash 
in the assets of the France of Lafayette and the Revolution 
in favour of a France that abandons, abuses and betrays 
all that Lafayette and the Revolution ever stood for. It is 
among the “nice” people, the readers of Town and 
Country, that the Vichy position is “ sympathetically under- 
stood.” Nor is this surprising. For this type of American, 
France is not the country of Lafayette or Racine or Pascal 
or Pasteur. It is the country of Juan-les-Pins, of Clos 
Vougeot, Le Touquet, Chantilly and Paris—their France 
might well survive in a Hitler-ruled Europe. The France 
of Sacha Guitry might survive. It is a real hardship to be 
cut off from their playgrounds—the more so because some 
of them have considerable assets frozen there. For them, 
France might just as well be a vaster California, with its 
past preserved as a tourist asset as the Franciscan past of 
California is. But should any of the great ghosts of that 
past walk in France, the international smart set would be 
as embarrassed as if Fray Junipero Serra suddenly appeared 
in the mission settlement of Nuestra Senora, La Reina de 
Los Angeles, and asked the film and oil magnates what 
they were doing there. A France playing the réle of Greece 
and Magna Graecia in the last years of the Roman Republic 
would be a France after the hearts of a good many rich 
Americans who “love France” in much the same spirit 
as they love champagne or pdté de foie gras. 


Hitler’s ‘‘ French ’’ Column 


It is a natural reaction to say that it does not matter if 
the people in America—or, for that matter, in this country— 
for whom France means Schiaparelli or Van Dongen or the 
Riviera, are ready to welcome the chance to return to a 
frivolous and expensive exile in a France which is that and 
nothing more. But it is a superficial reaction. It is possible 
to dismiss too easily the power of fashion, of manners, of 
the higher salesmanship. Germany has paid quite a high 
price in the past for German gaucherie, for German lack of 
finesse in personal contacts, for the fact that most people, 
frivolous or serious, approach German literature, culture, 
food, drink and ways of life with, at best, an expectation 
of nourishment rather than of pleasure. It was this German 
incapacity to mix the useful with the sweet that hampered 


German policy in the last war; Bernstorff was probably 
the ablest ambassador in Washington then, but apart from 
the follies of his masters, there was his moustache, his 
clothes, his manner; and this time another Hitler peace 
offensive might well be sold on the American market, not 
by Westrick or Auhagen, but by Vichy Frenchmen, backed 
by the seduction of “smart and cultured” France. The 
Ottoman Empire found it useful to employ Greeks and 
Armenians in diplomatic réles. So may the Third Reich 
try to use Frenchmen—and their friends. 

To make clear to the American peopie how many of the 
most precious traditions of France have been thrown away 
by Vichy, and how much has been scrapped that made it 
just to say that every civilised man had two countries—his 
own and France—this is one of the first and most urgent 
duties of the new British propaganda organisation in the 
United States. And it would be one of the greatest services 
that could be rendered to the plain people of France, whom 
the conduct of their rulers is depriving of one of their most 
important and inherited assets, the traditional friendship 
of the plain people of America. It would be a service, too, 
to important and useful organs of the American Press whose 
motives are very different from those of café society. 

It is at last being appreciated in France, in Europe, and 
in America, what was clearly seen here last summer, that 
a choice must be made: The France of Admiral Darlan 
has made its choice; the France of General de Gaulle has 
made its choice. America can still do a great deal to make 
plain to the bewildered and ignorant Frenchman, the nature 
of the choice.offered him. “ Under which king, Bezonian”; 
the choice must be made and the choice made by Darlan is 
the choice of death. No tenderness for the representatives 
of the social graces of France or for past personal glories 
should hamper the carrying-out of the duty of ensuring 
that the agents of Vichy do not do the work of Berlin; and 
the American Government, the American Press and some 
sections of the American people can do that job, for France 
and for the world, far more effectively probably than any- 
body in this country can. 


More Opposition to 
Mr Mackenzie King 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Fune 9th 


Tue Federal Parliament is still in session, but it will com- 
plete the business before it in a few days. There will be no 
prorogation but an adjournment, as the Government in- 
tends, if the Senate of the United States ratifies the treaty 
about the St. Lawrence Waterway, to bring back the Cana- 
dian Parliament to endorse it. During the session Ministers 
have had to answer serious criticisms of their administra- 
tion of the war programme and have not invariably offered 
a convincing defence, but the courageous nature of their 
Budget helped to maintain the Government’s prestige and 
it is still firmly in the saddle with its majority unimpaired. 
At present the agitation for a National Ministry is quiescent, 
largely because the leaders of the Conservative party have 
decided that its prospects of revival will be enhanced by 
remaining in opposition and securing a strategical position, 
which will enable it to benefit from the inevitable post- 
war tide of discontent with the Liberal party. ° 

The Government has been repeatedly urged to dismiss 
M. Ristelhueber, the diplomatic representative of the Vichy 
Government in Ottawa, but they have refrained from such 
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action through fear of offending the substantial body of 
French Canadian opinion which is sympathetic to the 
Pétain Ministry. Even after British and Free French troops 
had invaded Syria and were fighting with the forces of the 
Vichy Government, Mr Mackenzie King deprecated a ques- 
tion by a Conservative member about the advisability of 
giving M. Ristelhueber his papers. The Government’s posi- 
tion in this matter, however, is rapidly becoming untenable, 
and, if it adheres to it, it will face a storm of protest from 
the English-speaking provinces. 

It has also been subjected to a barrage of criticism owing 
to the disclosure that, with its full sanction, a shipment of 
500,000 bushels of wheat was recently made from Van- 
couver to Japan, and that the export of Canadian pulp- 
wood, which can be used for the manufacture of munitions, 
is continuing to that country. Resolutions have been for- 
warded to Ottawa by public bodies demanding a cessation 
of exports of foodstuffs and raw materials to a country 
which is the pledged ally of Britain’s enemies. But the 
defence of the Ministry is that the exports were permitted 
on grounds of high policy after careful consultation with 
the British Government; that with regard to the wheat 
shipment guarantees were secured that it would be used 
only for feeding the population of North China; and that 
as long as the United States and Australia were still ex- 
porting foodstuffs to Japan, it would be a futile gesture to 
stop Canadian exports completely. 

Not for many years have the farmers of Canada enjoyed 
such favourable weather conditions for their spring opera- 
tions and almost everywhere the crops have been planted 
early and given a good start. The total acreage allocated to 
wheat is now placed at about 21} millions, which would 
mean that the Government’s plan of bonuses to farmers for 
withdrawing from wheat growing has resulted in a curtail- 
ment of wheat acreage by only 25 per cent instead of the 
35 per cent considered desirable. The greater part of the 
prairie country has received abnormally large rainfalls since 
the middle of May, and moisture conditions in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan are better than for many years at this 
date. 

Under the stimulus of a progressive enlargement of in- 
dustrial activity, the general level of business has been 
rising. Given below are data about the weekly economic 
index of the Bureau of Statistics and its major components. 


Week Car- Wholesale Bank Weekly 
Ending loadings Prices Clearings Index 
June 1, 1940 90 +5 81-7 99 -6 105 -3 
May 17, 1941 96-7 87 -2 95-3 108 -9 
May 24, 1941 97 +7 87-7 04-4 108 -5 
May 31, 1941 103-0 87-9 104-6 111-1 


There has been no abatement in the outflow of war 
orders from Ottawa. As a result the production of steel in 
May reached the record figure of 197,114 tons, an increase 
of 6,935 tons over the April figure and 28,411 tons over 
the figure for May, 1940. The production of munitions is 
steadily expanding, but in some war industries a serious 
shortage of labour is hampering operations. The flour 
milling industry is also very busy ; in April it had a record 
monthly output of 1,660,897 barrels of flour, compared with 
1,344,293 barrels in April, 1940. Arrangements are being 
made to send larger supplies of foodstuffs to Britain ; large 
shipments of eggs have been arranged, and an undertaking 
has been given to reserve for Britain, “ at prices considered 
satisfactory,” 1,200,000 cases of canned salmon, which will 
amount to about two-thirds of the pack in British Columbia 
during 1941. 


South America’s 


Commodity Surplus 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


June 14th 


Latin America’s difficult problem of the disposal of un- 
wieldy commodity surpluses appears somewhat less 
threatening than six months ago. An important alleviating 
factor has been the re-armament programme in the United 
States, and to a lesser extent in Canada, and increased inter- 
trading between the South American Republics. Imports 
from Latin America into the United States in 1940 were in 
value some 20 per cent higher than in 1939, but exports 
from the United States southwards increased by about 28 
per cent. However, North America’s exports tended to fall 
in the latter months of the vear ; and this, combined with 
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Washington’s desire to co-operate economically with Latin 
America and the quickening industrial tempo in the United 
States, encourage the hope that Latin America’s large 
adverse trade balance with the United States will be 
eliminated. This balance was largest in the case of Argen- 
tina ; it was some 170 million pesos in 1940, but was con- 
verted into a balance of some 70 million pesos in Argen- 
tina’s favour in the first quarter of 1941 by drastic cuts in 
imports of American goods and a large increase in exports 
of wool and hides. Consequently, last year’s heavy gold 
shipments from Buenos Aires to New York have ceased, 
and the Argentine Central Bank’s reserve position remdins 
very strong. However, although negotiations have been 
resumed with the United States for a trade agreement, 
similarity of products, as well as shipping difficulties and 
high freights, hamper trade relations. 

Argentina is still faced with the fundamental problem of 
large grain surpluses ; at present she has a surplus of nearly 
12 million tons of maize which is practically unmarketable, 
as well as nearly 4,000,000 tons of wheat and 1,250,000 tons 
of linseed, and the nation’s finances are severely strained by 
the expense of buying these crops from the farmers at 
minimum prices. 

Uruguay’s position is better ; exports of wool—the chief 
product—were this season about 25 per cent larger than 
last year, since greatly increased shipments of wool and 
sheepskins at good prices to the United States offset the 
ioss of European markets. 

With regard to Brazil and the Central American coffee 
countries, the success of the quota agreement for imports 
into the United States—the first large-scale international 
marketing plan of its kind—has met with success, and has 
led to suggestions that similar arrangements might be made 
for cotton and cocoa. Much, of course, depends upon the 
goodwill of the United States, which has already arranged 
to take practically the entire cocoa crop from Ecuador. 
Brazil, Colombia and many other countries have already 
sold their full quota of coffee to the United States at much 
higher *prices. The rise in coffee prices has been the out- 
standing feature of the commodity markets this year, and is 
attributed partly to higher shipping charges and partly to 
the tendency of the United States to invest in commodities. 
The statistical position of Brazilian coffee has been im- 
proved by drought damage to the new crop, and this season 
a general “sacrifice” quota of only 25 per cent has been 
proposed. 

In the first quarter of 1941, the value of most Brazilian 
exports was higher than in the same period of 1940; the 
United States bought considerably more coffee, while much 
larger shipments of cotton have been made to Japan and 
China, and Canada is becoming a promising market for 
various commodities. Increased copper exports to the 
United States have partly compensated Chile for the loss of 
European markets, and there should be more copper, man- 
ganese and nitrate shipments during 1941. 


Shorter Notice 


‘*Redeeming the Time.’’ A survey of the Junior In- 
struction Centre Movement. By Owen E. Evans. 
Published by the Social Science Department of the 
University of Liverpool. 2s. 6d. 


The author has done his job well. He traces the develop- 
ment of the movement, explains the staffing of the centres 
and gives details of the curriculum. To quote from his 
conclusion: “ Twenty-one years have elapsed since the In- 
struction Centre in some form or other was instituted, 
largzly as the result of post-war conditions. Another war 
is now raging, and already all but few of the centres have 
been closed. Will history repeat itself? Fresh talk of re- 
construction has begun. So far, the problem of adolescent 
unemployment has not been widely discussed, but there is 
serious likelihood of a recurrence of the conditions which 
seem to follow in the wake of every war, and perhaps in a 
more virulent and extensive form. It therefore behoves 
those concerned in social and educational matters seriously 
to consider the suitability of the Junior Instruction Centre 
to meet future demands.” The information contained in 
Mr. Evans’s survey will give every student a chance to 
consider the future of Junior Instruction Centres. In 
regard to the problem of staffing, he points out that the 
position is far from satisfactory. Very shrewdly and 
sensibly Mr. Evans has taken into account the human 
problems—How does unemployment affect the mind of the 
young person? What the young unemployed think about 
the Instruction Centre? 
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THE BUSINESS 


lt merger of two firms in the London discount market, 
Cater, Brightwen and Co. and Roger Cunliffe, Sons 
and Co., was announced this week. In itself, the news may 
seem of no outstanding importance. It follows a long- 
standing trend towards concentration in the discount 
market which, in the space of little more than a decade, 
has reduced the number of its constituent firms from 22 
to 13. The significance of this latest amalgamation lies in 
the fact that it is the first response te renewed official 
requests for such concentration and that, in retrospect, ‘it 
may well prove to have been the forerunner of a series of 
such operations which, within a comparatively short period, 
will have reduced the membership of the market to about 
half its present figure, each unit having capital and reserves 
in excess of £1,000,000. The merger, therefore, raises the 
whole problem of the future organisation and function of 
the London discount market. 

The discount market has provided a specialised and 
highly elastic market in bills of exchange. On the one 
hand, it has brought to the grading and discounting of 
commercial bills a knowledge born of long experience and 
tradition. On the other, it has provided a pool of bills from 
which the banks have been able to satisfy their.require- 
ments far more easily than if they had been dependent on 
the sales of bills from their own clients. In the course of 
maintaining and financing this reserve of bills, the discount 
houses have provided the basis for a short loan market—an 
essential adjunct to any highly developed deposit banking 
system. Through that short loan market, and by its contact 
with the Bank of England, the market has by tradition 
provided the principal connecting link between the deposit 
banks and the central bank, and has thus become an integral 
part of the mechanism of credit control. Finally, by its 
participation at the weekly tenders for Treasury bills, and 
by its operations in the market for short term Government 
bonds, it has provided some contribution to the cheap 
financing of the Government’s deficit. In the days of the 
supremacy of sterling as the international currency and of 
the bill on London as the instrument for financing inter- 
national trade, the London discount market rose to great 
importance and considerable prosperity. 

Little, however, remains of this functional importance. 
The commercial bill has virtually disappeared, and the 
specialised knowledge of trades and names which the dis- 
count market brought to its trade counts for very little 
to-day. The collapse of the London acceptance credit 
which formed the basis of most of the discount business 
handled by London began in earnest in 1931, with the 
departure of sterling from gold and the freezing of much 
of the credit extended on acceptance terms to central 
Europe. The process was completed by the outbreak of the 
war. Some attempts were made in the immediate pre-war 
years to replace the international bill by the domestic 
acceptance, and in some directions they bore fair fruit. But 
the results at no time provided more than very fractional 
compensation to the discount market for the business lost 
by the decline of the international acceptance. The war— 
and its resultant concentration of trading activities in 
Ministries and Government controlled organisations—has 
resulted in the collapse of most of the domestic acceptance 
business laboriously built up over the few preceding years. 
The discount market is thus almost wholly concerned in 
its discount business with turning over Treasury bills. These 
require no grading, no skill in handling. Even the deter- 
mination of the rate at which they are to be discounted 
is a feat which no longer demands special aptitude or flair. 
The market syndicates its tender, and the rate at which 
each house applies for its fixed quota is dictated to it 
week by week. Neither is skill required in selling these 
bills. The banks take them at a fixed rate, and if, on the 
rare days of credit stringency, the bankers are not buyers, 
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The Future of the Discount Market 


the broker acting for the Bank of England is always ready 
to accept them—not at a penal Bank rate, but at the clear. 
ing banks’ buying rate. This highly stereotyped procedure 
probably covers more than 95 per cent of the bills passing 
through the market—a ratio which can be estimated from 
the balance sheets of those banks which separate Treasury 
from commercial bills. It is a business which could be 
handled by a small fraction of the existing personnel of 
the market, working at most one day a week. 

The discount market, however, still provides the basis of 
the London short loan market. No structure of banking 
assets, as banking operates in this country, would be com- 
plete, without a second line of defence in the shape of 
interest-bearing assets available at call or short notice, If 
the discount market were not there to provide the banks 
with this particular type of asset, it would have to be found 
in some other direction. It could, for example, be provided 
by an inter-bank short loan market. But for the discount 
market, there would certainly have to be a change in the 
tradition which prohibits direct rediscounting of bills by 
the clearing banks at the Bank of England. In other words, 
the discount market, by providing a short loan market, 
fulfils a function which in its absence would have to bh 
performed by some other mechanism. And it is a moot point 
whether the substituted article would function as well and 
smoothly as this market after over a century of experience 
and adaptation. 

The discount market is also the link between the com- 
mercial banks and the central bank; and there have been 
significant signs of a weakening of this traditional réle also, 
The Treasury deposit receipt method of short-term Govern- 
ment financing has, in fact, created a direct contact between 
the banks and the Bank of England—complete with redis- 
counting facilities. Moreover, for some months in 1939 ana 
1940, the banks were fed direct from the Bank of Englana 
with Treasury bills originally issued through the tap, and 
there developed a new open market technique, which 
allowed direct operations in bills between the banks and the 
Bank of England and wholly by-passed the discount market. 
On this score, therefore, the claims of the discount market 
to indispensability are beginning to wear thin. A direct 
bridge has already been thrown over the gap between the 
central bank and the commercial banks; and the choice 
between the use of this bridge or of the long-establishea 
detour via the discount market is one which will ultimately 
be decided on grounds of expediency and economy. 

The discount market thus remains as an organisation 
representing a considerable capital and even more consider- 
able goodwill reflected in its power to borrow on attractive 
terms from the banking system. These resources are now 
almost wholly mobilised in the financing and turning over 
of Government paper, ranging from three months Treasury 
bills to gilt-edged securities of short to medium currency. 
For its profits, the market depends almost wholly on the 
bond side of its business. It can borrow from the banks— 
and particularly from non-clearing banks—against the secu- 
rity of bonds at an exceptionally cheap rate, and the running 
profit on its investments plus the jobbing profits on its 
operations in the gilt-edged market have no doubt provided 
all the profits distributed by the market for many years 
past. Does this function of dealing in and financing Govern- 
ment paper justify the existing organisation of the market? 
The authorities have evidently decided that it does not, and 
for more than ten years the Bank of England has persistently 
pleaded the virtues of concentration and curtailment to the 
members of the market. These promptings have not gone 
altogether unheeded; over this period the number of firms 
in question has nearly halved. And the latest prompting 
has behind it not merely the power of the Bank, but that 
of the Treasury. 

The problem has probably been somewhat blurred by the 
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insistence on the virtues of amalgamations for their own 
gake. If it is admitted that holding and dealing in bonds 
involves a greater measure of risk than comparable opera- 
tions in bills, it is reasonable to demand from the market 
more solid standards of capitalisation than the smaller firms 
can provide to-day. But it is not merely the grouping of the 
smaller units which will achieve this strengthening of the 
market. It will only be attained by the imposition on the 
smaller firms of the ratio of capital to bonds adhered to 
py the larger units and especially by the companies whose 
palance-sheets have to run the gauntlet of public criticism. 
The orthodox criteria of the structure of assets have varied 
widely over recent years and vary to-day as between 
different firms. During the past four or five years, there is 
good reason to believe that the total “ book ” of the market, 
that is, the bills and bonds financed by it, has fallen con- 
siderably in relation to the aggregate capital employed. On 
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the whole, it is the smaller units that tend to build up the 
most extended holding of bonds on the basis of their own 
capital resources. It would now be regarded as normal for 
a discount house to maintain a total book of about 30 times 
its capital and reServes and to distribute this book as to 25 
in bills and § in bonds. Exact standards of orthodoxy cannot 
be formulated because bonds vary in currency and quality, 
and it would, for example, be unreasonable to require the 
same capital reserve for 2 per cent Conversion Loan 1943-45 
as for 24 per cent National Defence Bonds 1947-49. But 
it can be said that the larger houses tend on the whole to 
maintain smaller bond positions relatively to their own 
capital resources and, if these more conservative standards 
are applied to the whole of the market as a result of current 
and future mergers of the smaller firms, the required 
strengthening of the capital structure of the market will have 
been achieved. 


Finance and Banking 


Over £650,000,000 


The circulation continues its steady upward secular 
tend, which is now helped by such seasonal factors as 
remain operative. During the week to last Wednesday a 
further £2,890,000 of notes went into circulation, bringing 
the total for the first time above the £650 million line. The 
unissued notes in reserve in the Banking Department are 
now down to £29,321,000. This expansion in the circulation 
has been one of the minor factors in the credit situation, 
making for somewhat scarcer supplies of money. The banks 
this week have been diffident buyers of bills, and the market 
has found it none too easy to balance its books day by day. 
Most of the } per cent non-clearing money has disappeared, 
and 1 per cent has been the general rate for such accom- 
modation. The main factor in the depletion of bank cash 
has been the heavy payments which have during the past 
week found their way to the Exchequer. Some of these have 
been in respect of revenue, which normally makes a spurt 
at this time of the year, but another powerful influence has 
been the acceleration in the flow of subscriptions to war 
and national defence bonds. The result of these influences 
is to be found in the latest Bank return in a reduction of 
{23,685,000 in bankers’ deposits, which have fallen to the 
comparatively low level of £108,108,000. The counterpart 
of this movement is in the main to be found in an increase 
of £18,352,000 in public deposits. Government securities 
are down by £9,965,000, indicating the gradual running off 
of the July bills purchased in the open market over the 
turn of June. Discounts and advances have risen by 
£4,129,000, a movement which must not be taken to indi- 
cate direct assistance to the discount market. 


* * * 


Rate on Tap Treasury Bills 


Mr Stokes, who so indefatigably pursues the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with his questions on money 
tates, Occasionally succeeds in extracting interesting infor- 
mation from the Treasury. This week we have learned 
through him that the total amount of interest on Treasury 
bills issued through the tap, paid, during the six months 
to June 30, 1941, was rather less than £4,000,000. Gener- 
ally speaking, added Sir Kingsley Wood, this sum accrued 
directly or indirectly for the benefit of the Exchequer. During 
the period in question the issue of Treasury bills issued 
through the tap averaged around £1,400,000,000. It follows 
that the average rate of discount charged on these bills 
was slightly over } per cent, the actual figure working 
out at 11s. §d. per cent. It should be reasonable to assume 
from this that on those tap bills which go to one or other 
of the public departments, and in particular to the Exchange 
Equalisation Account and the Issue Department of the Bank 
of England, a nominal rate of } per cent is charged. The 
actual rate is immaterial since the Exchequer both pays 
and receives the amount in question. On the small minority 
of tap bills, the interest on which does not, on the Chan- 
cellor’s evidence, accrue to the Exchequer, it seems prob- 
able that the rate charged is the open market rate of 
I per cent. That was certainly the rate at which tap bills 
Were made available to the clearing banks during the 
Period when these institutions were being plied with such 
bills through the official broker. 


War Damage Premiums 


Each of the last two weekly Exchequer returns has 
revealed a source of receipts new to these documents, 
namely, the sums received under the War Damage Act, 
1941. In the first five days of July these amounted to 
£5,920,000, and a further £1,800,000 appeared under this 
head in the return covering the week to July 12th. These 
are not the gross sums collected by way of premium on the 
War Damage Insurance for buildings and chattels. They 
are only the surplus of premiums collected over current 
expenditure incurred by payment of compensation under 
the Act. That expenditure appears in the Exchequer 
Accounts under Supply Services, the amounts being paid 
out of the Vote of Credit to meet such outlay. A corres- 
ponding amount of revenue collected in premiums is 
credited week by week to miscellaneous revenue, and it is 
only the surplus of premium income over current expendi- 
ture under the Act which appears separately in the Ex- 
chequer return. It must not be assumed that the experi- 
ence of the first twelve days of July is likely to prove 
representative of the financial year as a whole. The volun- 
tary scheme for the insurance of chattels has been launched 
with a rush of initial premium payments, and much of the 
total collected in the first twelve days of July represents the 
premium for the whole year on the sums insured under 
the voluntary scheme. This, moreover, is the time when 
Schedule “A ” income tax payments are due, and some of 
the £7,720,000 shown as the surplus of premium income 
over expenditure under the Act may represent premiums on 
the compulsory scheme which are being collected with 
Schedule “A” income tax. 


* * * 


Cater, Brightwen and Roger Cunliffe 


It was announced this week that subject to Treasury 
permission the discount market firm of Cater, Brightwen and 
Co. had acquired the business of Roger Cunliffe, Sons and 
Co. It was in October, 1939, that the firm of Cater 
and Co. absorbed Brightwen and Co. and the product of 
this amalgamation became easily the largest of the private 
firms in the market, ranking only after the three public 
companies. The merged concern first made its balance 
sheet public last month when it showed capital and 
reserves of £830,000, a bill portfolio of £16,052,000 and 
British Government securities of £7,307,000. Though 
Cater and Co. was established in 1908 only, and is thus 
one of the youngest members of the market, it is evidently 
marked out as one of the nucleus firms in the current con- 
centration movement. The firm of Brightwen and Co. 
which it absorbed soon after the outbreak of the war was 
founded in 1860. The firm of Roger Cunliffe, Sons and Co. 
which is now being acquired is of even longer standing, 
having been established in 1819. The three directors of 
Roger Cunliffe, Sons and Co. will join the board of Cater, 
Brightwen. The merger will call for an increase in the capital 
of Cater, Brightwen, and it may be assumed that, when the 
absorption has been completed, the capital and reserves of 
the firm will comfortably exceed the figure of £1,000,000 
which has been set by the authorities as a desirable 
minimum capitalisation for firms operating in the discount 
market. 
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Life Assurance and Income Tax 


In the House of Commons on July 1st, Captain Crook- 
shank, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, moved a new 
clause to the Finance Bill providing that the limit of in- 
come tax relief in respect of life assurance premiums may 
be calculated by reference to pre-war income. At present, 
the limitation to one-sixth of income operates harshly 
where incomes have been reduced. For example, if an 
income has fallen from £3,000 to £1,800, relief is now res- 
tricted to premiums representing one-sixth of the latter 
figure. The new clause, which was read a second time and 
added to the Bill, remedies any hardships by providing that 
the taxpayer’s total income for 1939 may be substituted for 
that of the year of claim. This concession is especially wel- 
come in view of the provision introduced last year, which 
pegs the income tax rebate on premium payments at 3s. 6d. 
in the pound, against the previous figure of half the 
standard rate. Actually, policy holders enjoy not inconsider- 
able privileges in the matter of income tax—rightly so, by 
reason of the importance of life insurance as a medium of 
saving—for, in addition to the direct rebate on premium, 
there is a concession restricting income tax on the offices’ 
interest earnings to 7s. 6d. in the pound, a concession 
which helps the offices to maintain their profit earning 
capacity and from which participating policy holders at 
least will derive some benefit. 


* x x 


Ionian Bank Dividend Passed 


The directors of the Ionian Bank have this week 
announced that they will not recommend the payment of 
a dividend for the year 1940. The accounts of the bank, 
excluding those of» branches now in enemy occupied terri- 
tory, will be submitted at the adjourned meeting fixed 
for August 12 next. They will show that the directors 
have decided to transfer to contingencies fund the whole 
of the year’s net profits. The passing of the dividend 
breaks a.long record but can cause no surprise in view 
of recent events in the bank’s particular sphere of activities. 
Its main network of branches is to be found in Greece. 
It was established just over a century ago to develop 
trade between Great Britain and the Ionian Islands which 
were then a Protectorate of Great Britain. Later it spread 
its activities to the mainland. Fortunately it has also ex- 
tended its branches and agencies to Egypt and Cyprus, 
and these, together with the London Office, provide a 
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nucleus from which renewed development will be possibje 
when peace has returned and Greece is again freed from 
enemy occupation. 


European Assets in U.S.A. 

The United States Treasury has up to now issued 
four exemption orders to the freezing of European asset; 
decreed by the President on June 14. Immediate exemp. 
tions were granted to Switzerland and Sweden, the 
nationals of both countries being thus immediately allowed 
to dispose freely of their dollar assets. Similar treatmen 
was given to Soviet Russia following the German invasion 
of that country. The latest country to receive such exemp- 
tion is Spain, whose assets in the U.S.A., estimated 
about $30 millions, were released from the freezing orde 
this week. The delay which occurred in lifting the restric. 
tions on the assets of this particular neutral needs no 
elaborate explanation. Before issuing its exemption order 
the American Treasury naturally wished to satisfy itself 
that the freedom given to Spanish assets in the United 
States would not be used to benefit the Axis Powers, and 
Spain’s answers to this general request may not have been 
so readily forthcoming or so immediately satisfactory 4; 
those of the other countries concerned. 


* * * 


Half-Year’s Money Rates 


The following table shows the average level of shor 
loan and discount rates in the first half of 1941 compared 
with previous years :— 

AVERAGE MONEY RATES. 
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Investment 


Course of Equities 


Following a rise which, with minor interruptions, had 
lasted for more than three months, the markets in general 
experienced a check in the early days of this week. The 
publication by Germany of extravagant claims to success 
on the Russian front may have been the occasion of this 
halt, but it was scarcely the principal cause, and it is to be 
noted that, while the rise has been halted in many sections, 
there has been no appreciable reverse in prices. What has 
occurred is that a movement, which was tending to become 
definitely speculative, and to spread, both to a wider public 
and to an extended range of equities, has been nipped before 
it had time to develop fully. The improvement in equities 


June End Jan. End Mid- 
26, Sept., 29, April, July, 

1940 1940 1941 1941 194] 
RR cha as ile bs 10 113 13% 1lj 14 
CN vin a 6 0 ais 46/3 67/6 69/6 66/9 75 
Courtaulds....... 21 28/9 32/9 29 31/44 
Rolls-Royce 48/9 70/- 76/3 73/14 77/6 
General Electric 53/9 69/6 79 79/6 84/3 
A.P.Cement .... 40 57/6 61/3 48/9 55 
John Barker ..... 26/3 27/- 27/6 29/6 33/9 
Ragas 4060-6 «0 19/3 26/6 30 29/3 32 
Internat. Tea .... 9/6 10/6 11/3 11/3 li 
Turner & Newall.. 43/9 56 67/3 67/6 71/104 
Imperial Tobacco. 68/9 25 101/3 90 103/9 
MES, Ss snc nse 9/6 13/- 15/14 14/74 15/104 
Whitehead Iron... 40 51/3 62/6 62/6 66/3 
Guest, Keen ..... 13/9 19/9 22/- 21/9 23/9 
Fine Spinners .... 2/43 3/- 3/43 2/9 _ 3/3 


at the close of last week has been continued, but at a much 
reduced tempo. The above table gives the movement over 
the year in a small selection of industrial leaders, and also 


that in a few less well known shares. The comparison is 
with end-June, 1940—when prices were at or near their 
worst—with the temporary peaks of September and January 
last, and with the depressed levels of April. The latest 
quotations for shares such as Associated Portland Cement, 
International Tea and Fine Spinners discount adverse 
conditions in the trades they represent, but John Barker, 
despite its siting in a “depressed area,” is doing compara 
tively well. The weakness of Courtaulds has its special 
explanation in the uncertainty surrounding the Viscost 
sale. In general, quotations have established definite 
advances over previous peaks, although in the purely arma- 
ments groups the increase in value is very moderate. 
* * . 


Pinedo Plan Rejected 


According to a semi-official statement made this week, 
the Pinedo Plan for the outright acquisition by the Govern- 
ment of Argentina of the British owned railways has now 
been finally rejected. Possibly, it would be better to say its 
operation has been indefinitely postponed, for it is probably 
still the policy of the Argentine authorities to obtain control 
at an appropriate moment, and the explanation given for 
taking no action now is that the funds are not available a 
the present time to make what the Argentine Government 
considers a reasonable payment. Put in another way, this 
means that Argentina prefers to take something other than 
railway stock in exchange for any “hard” currency she 
can lay hands on, for it is improbable, in the changed 
circumstances, that this country would be prepared t 
accept payment in any other form. Nor was it ever very 
clear why the United States should elect to finance the 
purchase—as some have suggested—since this wou'd 
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mean taking Argentina’s name to a bill instead of our own, 
garcely a profitable exchange, despite the deservedly high 
standing of the Republic as a debtor. With this possibility 
out of the way, the expectation of any early improvement 
in the position of Argentine railway stocks seems slight. 
At the moment, our import policy is ruled by the shipping 

sition. South America is much nearer than the antipodes, 
put with that exception—and for the time being that of 
India—it is our most distant source of supply, and most 
of her other markets are closed. Until the shipping posi- 
tion is relieved, and that must at best be a matter of 
months, the outlook is distinctly poor. Holders who have 
seen their stocks fall to the existing prices are not, how- 
ever, thinking of prospects in terms of months but of 
years. 


* * * 


Economic Co-operation Necessary 


What is the longer term outlook for investments in 
Argentina, and indeed in the whole of South and Central 
America? No doubt the answer to this question will depend 
inno small degree on diplomatic action during and after the 
war. It may, however, be assumed that, once the compul- 
sion of a single aim, imposed by the need for victory, has 
been removed, the objectives of diplomacy will be largely 
economic. At least it cannot be harmful to attempt to 
sketch in the main lines of the economic background 
against which they will be set. It may be taken as axiomatic 
that raw material and foodstuff-producing countries will 
continue to engage more in secondary industries. The 
desire to do this will be increased by inability to purchase 
abroad, but this inability will to some extent limit the 
imports essential for the establishment of these industries. 
It is reasonable to assume that there will be, after the war, 
a substantial unsatisfied demand for such products from 
some at least of the South American republics, including 
Argentina. Whatever limitations may be imposed on 
British exports by the exigencies of reconstruction at 
home,’ or on imports of foodstuffs by agricultural policy, 
there should be room for some marked revival in trade 
between the two countries, and this should bring a more 
than proportionate increase in the national income of the 
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Republic and, in due course, an improvement in its balance 
of trade, and consequently remove that béte noire of the 
railway stockholders, the depreciation of the peso. As to 
the attitude of the Government to the railways, as was 
pointed out in The Economist of November 16, 1940, 
when the Pinedo Plan was discussed, it has recently been 
more favourable. Supposing, as we must, that the move- 
ment for joint action among the Americas will take account 
of the need of markets for foodstuffs, it seems probable 
that this attitude will improve with improving conditions. 
There is, in fact, some hope that more may be saved from 
the wreck of investments in that area, whether it be in 
railway equities or in oil shares, than seemed at all pro- 
bable in the early stages of the war, always provided that 
policy is governed by economic considerations. 


Company Notes 


Bank and Discount Dividends 


The interim statements of all the leading English 
banks, and of the three discount houses whose shares are 
publicly held, are now available, showing in every case 
that the payments of a year ago have been maintained. The 
public and the market would have been surprised at any 
other result, so quickly has the scare of a year ago been 
forgotten. At that time, bank shares slumped on the 
collapse of France and numerous other adverse factors, 
until the yield was 6.12 per cent at the end of June, 
according to The Actuaries’ Investment Index, against 
4.38 four months earlier. A year later, at the end of 
February last, it had recovered to 4.81, while the latest 
figure is 2s. per cent lower. Recent fluctuations have been 
moderate, and the outlook for bank shares seems reason- 
ably secure for the duration of the war regime. The shares 
selected for mention in the following table are the 
“ equities ” of this section, and among equities those with 
callable capital. Although the prospect of calls being 
made is extremely light, the fact that they are possible 
affects the yield, and the absence of this danger accougts 
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largely for the low return on Barclays Bank “B” and 
Union Discount. The banks have found their costs mount- 
ing and their advances—their most remunerative asset— 
falling away. They have had to rely on increased total 
assets to make good a decreased margin, and apparently 
this has sufficed. They will have been helped by the fact 
that the rise in the Funds has made any provision for 





Price 


1940 


Ex Dividend , 
Name i Share 1941 oo 
Name and Shares mi Interim] Highest! July, rs 
Interim Total | July, 16, . 
” 1940 1941 
Banks ca <4 
Barclays *“* B” {1 7 14 7 69/6 67/6 e 3 @ 
Lloyds £5 (£1 pd.) . 6 12 6 49 49 418 0 
Midland {12 (£24 pd.) 8 16 8 145 165 417 0 
National Prov. *B”’ £5 (£1 pd.) 74 15 7h 55/6 | 59/6 5 010 
Westminster £4 ({1 pd. 9 18 9 70,6 | 75/6 415 4 
District *‘ A" £5 (£1 pd.) 9 18} 9s 63 75/-t | 417 9 
Martins £20 (£24 pd.).... | 74 15 74 137/6 |150 5 0 0 
Wins. Deacons “A” £5({1l pd.) | 6} 12} oS ee ons 
Discount Companies 
Alexanders {2 ({1 pd.) .. | ae oe 74 55/3 | 63/9 | § 9 10 
National *‘ B ” £74 (£2) pd 9 a? sie 200/- |237/6 |5 9 5 
Union Discount £1 3} 10 33 36/3 | 43/9 $411 5 
~ Cum. dividend. 





depreciation unnecessary. The discount houses have had 
to rely on such opportunities as arose for operating in 
securities on a rising market to make good a decrease in 
the turnover in non-Government bills, which, of course, 
yielded a much more substantial margin of profit than 
operations in Treasury paper, the total holding of which 
has perhaps not been greatly increased. The longer term 
prospects for bank shares is intimately bound up with the 
continuance of the cheap money policy. 


* * * 


W. and T. Avery Earnings 


Profits after tax of W. and T. Avery for the year to 
March 31st last are moderately reduced from £207,715 to 
£385,365. The decline is, however, no more than can be 
accounted for by the expansion in tax liability during the 
year. After meeting depreciation at £44,704, against 
£46,616, and service on preference capital, the rate of 
earnings for equity is up from 24.0 to 26.7 per cent. The 
15 per cent. dividend which has been paid on the increased 
capital since 1935-36 is maintained, and, after transferring 
a total of £55,000 to general and contingencies reserves, as 
in the previous year, the carry forward is only slightly 
lower at £63,751, against £65,207. There is no doubt that 
these results are, in war conditions, highly satisfactory. 
The company is, of course, separated from its considerable 
markets on the continent, although it is well placed to 
satisfy overseas markets which are still open from __its 
associated companies in the Dominions and India. Condi- 
tions in the home market, where the demand for the com- 
pany’s weighing, counting and testing machines is likely 
to have been large, were doubtless the deciding factor in 
the resuli. The balance-sheet indicates a moderate expan- 
sion of business. Debtors are some £82,000 higher at 
£448,993; creditors, including taxation, cre up from 
£574,730 to £676,016. Total reserves, excluding pensions 
fund, stand at £430,000 after the latest additions. Stocks 
are up from £336,642 to £390,007, while cash, other than 
cash in pensions fund, is approximately stable at £31,435. 
The chairman, Mr. Walford H. Turner, points out in his 
statement circulated to shareholders that while investments 
in and advances to subsidiary companies have declined 
from £719,000 to £687,000, amounts represented by trading 
in countries under enemy occupation have already been 
written off. The £1 shares, at 66s. 3d. ex dividend, offer 
a yield of £4 10s. 7d. per cent. 
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Two Textile Reports 


The reports of Patons and Baldwins and Englis; 
Sewing Cotton for the years to May 3rd and March 31, 
respectively, both show a setback in profits struck afte 
taxation. In the case of Patons and Baldwins, the direg. 
tors state that higher tax liability in respect of the yea 
in question, and retrospectively for the two previoys 
years, is mainly responsible for the fall in profits from 
£687,453 to £448,728. Despite a reduction of some £41, 
in depreciation to £143,143, which goes far to finance th 
provision of £47,915 for war damage premiums, equi 
earnings have fallen from £434,110 to £195,855, repre. 
senting a tax-free rate of 10.2 against 22.6 per cent. The 
dividend on ordinary stock is reduced from 84 to § per cen 
tax free, equivalent to 10 against 13.6 per cent less ta 
War contingencies receives £100,000 against £270,00, 
leaving the carry forward only sightly reduced from £74,989 
to £74,886. The full accounts of English Sewing Cotton 
add little to the information contained in the preliminary 
statement, discussed in The Economist of July 5. Profits 
after tax are down from £261,779 to £253,421. Deprecia. 
tion is approximately stable at £42,142. As was already 
estimated, the dividend, which is maintained at 7} per 
cent, is narrowly covered by equity earnings of 7.6 per cent 
The balance-sheets of both companies show a rise in stocks, 
for Patons and Baldwins from some £2,682,000 t 
52,915,000 and for English Sewing Cotton from £691,000 tw 
£871,000. Patons and Baldwins show no separate item for 
cash, but the total of debtors, bills receivable and cash js 
up from £2,259,721 to £2,513,819. Creditors including 
taxation are rather over £400,000 up at £2,087,506. Else- 
where, the accounts show no significant change. The {1 
ordinary stock of English Sewing Cotton, at 25s. 74d., offers 
the normal yield of £5 17s. per cent. The Patons and 
Baldwins £1 ordinary stock, after the recent rise, stands at 
45s. 7}d., at which price it offers a yield of £2 3s. 10d. per 
cent tax free. 


U-Boat Results 


Gross income of United British Oilfields of Trinidad, 
including value of oil stock, increased last year from 
£2,116,765 to £2,963,445, largely as a consequence of 4 
jump in purchases of crude and refined oils from £968,00 
to £1,412,000. General costs rose from £646,995 to 
£925,348, while the depreciation charge was raised and tax 
provision called for £270,000, against £152,000. This re- 
duces the surplus available for ordinary shareholders from 
£112,070 to £67,756, representing a rate of 6.5 against 938 
per cent. The ordinary dividend is reduced from 8? to 7} 
per cent, leaving the carry forward at £24,266, against 
£34,557. The chairman, Sir Rebert Waley Cohen, in his 
statement circulated with the report, expresses the hope 
that the company may ultimately benefit from _ recent 
legislation affecting the taxation of wasting assets. He 
points out that United British Ojilfields suffers from an 
extremely unfavourable EPT standard. As in the previous 
year, for reasons of security, no details of output of crude 
or refined oil are published, but the directors state that in 
one area exploration is still going on. The balance-sheet 
shows a rise in material in stock and in transit from 
£431,118 to £659,611 due partly to higher prices and 
partly to increased purchases, and in oil stock from 
£121,554 to £137,908. Net additions to wells, equipment 
and other fixed assets is reduced from £304,956 to £280,021. 
The liabilities side of the account shows a transfer 
£100,000, following the previous year’s transfer of £200,000, 
from share premium account to exploration reserve, bring- 
ing the total of that fund to £350,000. Liquid assets exceed 
current liabilities by £10,000, compared with £487,000 4 
year before. Of a total of creditors and taxation reserve 
amounting to 633,174, taxation reserve represents 
£307,000. The 6s. 8d. ordinary shares, at 8s. 3d. ex dividend, 
offer a yield of £6 1s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Scribbans’ Improved Results 


The improvement in Scribbans’ profits, after tax, from 
£91,602 to £115,370 for the year to April 30th last, has 
permitted the resumption of dividends on ordinary and 
deferred capital, neither of which received any payment 
since 1936-37. Tax provision last year is not disclosed, but 
there is every reason to suppose that it must exceed the 
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{£50,294 required in the previous year, while depreciation 
js raised from £26,978 to £34,154. The 5 per cent dividend 
on ordinary shares, the same rate as was paid four years 
ago, is covered by earnings of 6.8 per cent, against 4.2 per 
cent in 1939-40. The deferred capital receives 14.166 per 
cent, against 7.083 per cent in 1936-37, the rate of earnings 
jast year amounting to 19.4 per cent. The allocation of 
{£50,000 to general reserve is repeated, but there is no 
provision of £5,000 for civil defence work as in the pre- 
vious year. The carry-forward is nearly £30,000 lower at 
£64,850. It was clear in the previous year that the profit 
position of Scribbans had considerably improved and that, 
if the improvement continued, resumption of dividends 
should shortly become possible. That a further improve- 
ment has been realised in the face of limitation of supplies, 
higher costs and higher taxation is highly satisfactory. The 
progress is no doubt due in part to a vigorous sales policy, 


THE STOCK 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


WHILE the undertone throughout the 
markets remained steady, the upward 
movement in all sections resulting from 
active and selective buying had by 
Friday come to an end. A desire to 
await developments was strengthened by 
the news from Russia, while decreased 
shipping losses and the Prime Minister’s 
speech gave no cause to change this atti- 
tude. The markets opened rather dull on 
Monday, and while prices throughout 
remained steady, small losses were 
general during the earlier part of the 
week, although brewery issues were a 
notable exception, and on Tuesday both 
the kaffir and rubber markets presented 
a rather more cheerful front. 


* 


After some earlier weakness, the gilt- 
edged market closed firm on Friday, when 
2} per cent Consols and Local Loans 
were down 4, while 33 per cent War 
Loan dropped ;,, the 3 per cent adding 
a similar amount. Lack of support on 
Monday brought further slight declines, 
2} per cent Consols losing }, 3 per cent 
and 34 per cent Conversion, 4 per cent 
Funding and Local Loans }, while 34 
per cent War Loan eased ;'s. The follow- 
ing day saw little improvement with 
4 per cent Consols and Local Loans down 
}, although 24 per cent Consols recovered 
}. Brazilian and Chinese issues were 
prominent in a firm foreign bond market 
at the end of last week, but some weak- 
ness developed in the early part of this 
week. On Tuesday, Japanese issues were 
down, the 5 per cent 1907, 6 per cent 
1924 and 54 per cent 1930 all losing a 
point, after smaller losses the previous 
day. Brazilian issues lacked support and 
fell back slightly on Tuesday, but many 
European loans were brighter. German 
Potash 6 per cent and 7 per cent bonds 
each gained 2 points on Tuesday, while 
Spanish Fours were prominent with 
similar gains on Monday and Friday. 
Later, conditions became quiet with prices 
remaining firm. 


* 


The home rail market was fluctuating 
and irregular, the prospect of an ultimate 
agreement with the Government being 
offset by the NUR’s decision to demand 
further wage increases. The market opened 
well on Monday, GWR and LMS ordinary 
recovered Friday’s losses of } and 4 while 
the Southern deferred and preferred were 
up § and }. The following day saw falls 
of + in GWR _ ordinary, Southern 
deferred and preferred ordinary, with 


LMS down }, and the downward 
movement was continued in midweek. 
Canadian Pacific ordinary dropped 


Monday’s rise of 4 on the follow- 
ing day when the preference issue was 
down a similar amount. There was a 
‘air demand for Argentine rails. 


THE ECONOMIST 


per cent. 


The selective buying which, together 
with a shortage of sellers, led to the 
steady upward movement in the imdus- 
trial market in the preceding week came 
to a halt, but there was no marked 
tendency for prices to fall early in the 
week. Brewery issues were the outstand- 
ing feature, Friday’s rises being followed 
on Monday by increases of Is. in Ben- 
skins, Guinness and Watney deferred, 
while Guinness, Courage and Bass were 
up the same amount the following day. 
Iron and_ steel issues were rather 
irregular after closing firm before the 
week-end, but price changes were slight 
on balance. Electrical equipment shares 
were moderately in demand. In the 
motor and aircraft group, Leylands and 
De Havilland were ;s up on Tuesday, 
while Rolls-Royce dropped ;%; the pre- 
ceding day. Textiles were firm after 
finishing well on Friday, when Cour- 
taulds gained 1s. English Sewing Cotton 
added 9d. on Monday, but later prices 
reacted. Shipping shares were irregular, 
tobacco issues found’ support, both 
immediately before and after the week- 
end. Carreras gained ; on Friday, but 
Monday’s rise of ;'¢ was lost the follow- 
ing day when BATs lost +; and 
Imps. ;y. Gallaher rose 3 against the 
trend. In miscellaneous issues prices 
remained firm generally, although Lever 
and Unilever, Dunlop and ICI were 
sold. Later, turnover fell to a low level 
and price movements were slight and 
irregular. 


* 


After closing quietly at the week-end, 
the kaffir market enjoyed a mild re- 
vival on Tuesday with Crown Mines, 
City Deep, Daggafontein all up sy on 
further Cape buying, while Government 
Areas, Grootvlei and West Wits rose ;‘z. 
The oil market was “subdued owing to 
lack of buyers and prices were easier. 
“Shell” and Burmah dropped ;y on 
Monday, and Anglo-Iranian j;'s on 
Tuesday. The rubber market enjoved 
little business before the week-end, but 
a revival of interest in the early part of 
the week was responsible for gains 
among leading issues, including Anglo- 
Dutch, Rubber Trust, Ayer Kuning, 
United Sua Betong and Sungei Way. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 

















oe re Security Indices 
1941 Bargains Day 

in S.E 1940 30 Ord 20 Fixed 

List. shares* Int.t 

July 10 2,931 | 2,651 74-6 130-0 

ll 3,063 2 648 75-0 130-0 

14 3,384 2,691 75°0 130-0 

15 2,777 9 915 75-0 129-9 

16 2,545 2,842 74:9 130-0 
* July 1, 1935 100. + 1928 100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 75:0 (July 11); lowest, 66°8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest, 130 (July 16) ; 


lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2) 
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in part to the disappearance of some competition since 
the outbreak of’ war, and possibly to the growth of ARP 
and military canteens. The improvement in the profits 
position has been accompanied by progress in the financial 
position of the company. The bank overdraft of £91,770 
is eliminated and an increase in cash from £3,135 to 
£103,453 removes the acute shortage of liquid capital 
which hampered the management at the date of the pre- 
vious balance sheet. The decline in stock, in view of the 
rise in the price level, from £131,543 to £118,235, is some- 
what disquieting, since it carries a hint that the progress 
of the past year may have brought the realisation of irre- 
placable stores. This and the future level of supplies will 
determine the prospects of the concern in the current year. 
Other items of the balance sheet show no striking change. 
The £1 ordinary shares, at 8s., offer a yield of £12 ros. 


EXCHANGES 


New York 


AT the close of last week, trading on 
Wall Street was narrow and irregular 
Sentiment, however, remained firm and 
no weakness was evident. Pending some 
clarification of the war situation in 
Russia and of the ultimate intentions of 
Japan, dealers were unwilling to buy stock 
and, in general, prices stagnated. This 
week, the continued absence of definite 
news gradually caused business to fall 
away and by Tuesday price movements 
began to be irregular as well as narrow. 
In midweek, buying was selective with 
turnover at a_ low ebb. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute 
states that production of steel ingots fell 
from 7,102,000 tons in May to 6,801,000 
tons in June. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close 

July July July July 
1. Railroads. 8, 15, 8, 15, 

1941 1941 1941 1941 
Balt. & Ohio .. SS 64 \Chrvaler...... B & 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 26% 27 Curt.Wr.“A” 28 28} 


Illinois Cent. . . 83 8 Eastman Kdk.. et 139} 
N.Y¥.Cont. ... 13 JdiiGen. Elec. .... Ge Ge 
Northern Pac. . 7 %}Gen. Motors .. 39} 383 
Pennsylvania.. 24 $ 24§\Inland Steel .. 74 75} 
Southern ..... 13} 14} Int. Harvest .. 52} 54} 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel ... 27§ 268 
Amer. Tel. .... 158§ 156} Liggett Myers. 91 91 
Amer. W’'wks. . 4} 44\Nat. Dairy ... 13% 14 
Pac. Light .... 36% 37}/Nat. Distillers. 22} 22 
Pub. Sv. N.J... 22) 224/Nat. Steel .... 554 55 
Sth. Cal. Ed... 234 23§ Proct.Gamble 58% 58 


United Gas .. 7 7 Sears Roebuck. 734 174} 


3. Commercia! and Shell Union ... 143 153 

Industrial. Socony Vac... . 98 
Amer. Metal . 183 18g/Std. Oil N.J. .. 43% 434 
Am. Roll. Ml. . 15% 143/20th Cen. Fox . 54 6+ 
Am. Smelting . 43} 44 |U.S. Steel .... 59} 58% 
Anaconda ... 294 29h West’hose. El.. 96 953 
Briggs . 20§ 19§;\Woolworth.... 293% 28% 
Celanese of A. . 24} 258 Yngstn. Sheet . 38} 365 


Total share dealings: July 10, 840,000; 
July 11, 810,000; July 12, 270,000*; 
July 14, 560,000; July 15, 700,000; 
July 16, 640,000. 


* Two-hour session 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1941 | 
; June July | Jaly 
Low | High 25, . i -<¢ 
| Apr Jan 1941 1941 | 1941 
30 15 | 
347 Industrials 83-6 696-0 89-5) 89-7 | 93-3 
32 Rails d25-4 \a28-0 26-8 | 26-7 | 27-8 
40 Utilities e670 78-7 69-3} 69:2 70-1 
419 Stocks 71-9 (682-1 76-1 | 76:2 78-9 
Av. yield* 6 -80% |6 -13°%, 6 -43°%'6 42% 6-17% 
High | Low 
(c) (d) 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. (b) Jan. 8 
(c) Feb. 11 (d) Feb. 18. (e) May 28. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Industry and Trade 


Unemployment at 300,000 


Between May 12th and June 16th the number of unem- 
ployed on the registers of employment exchanges in 
Great Britain showed a substantial and widespread decline, 
from 368,988 to 301,939. There were reductions in unem- 
ployment in all the administrative divisions and in all the 
principal categories. The number of unemployed normally 
in casual employment fell from 12,932 to 10,550, while 
the category of the temporarily stopped was reduced from 
65,744 tO 47,733 and that of the wholly unemployed from 
290,312 to 243,656. The number of wholly unemployed men 
declined from 127,733 to 110,428 and that of women from 
122,002 to 102,181; 34,763 men and boys and 3,975 women 
and girls have been classified by interviewing panels as 
unsuitable for ordinary commercial purposes. While the 
application of the Essential Work Order to the coal-mining 
and building industries last month may have contributed 
to the decline in the official unemployment statistics, the 
extent of this contribution cannot be measured. The 
transfer of workers from unessential and overstaffed occu- 
pations (now the main reservoir of labour) to war work is 
still proceeding all too slowly; and it is interesting to com- 
pare the bold training schemes sponsored by the American 
Government, outlined on page 75, with the haphazard proce- 
dure in this country in the early part of the war. 


* * * 


Education by the Ministry of Labour 


The idea of telling the world what they are doing is 
gradually spreading among the Government departments. 
Its newest manifestation is a monthly Engineering Bulletin 
inaugurated by the Ministry of Labour and “designed to 
help the engineering industry to solve current problems of 
labour utilisation.” Profusely illustrated, this bulletin is 
of intense interest, not only to employers and to actual and 
potential munition workers, but to all who appreciate that 
Britain’s existence as a nation depends upon the use that 
is made of our labour force. The first issue, dated June, 
is largely, but by no means exclusively, concerned with 
training. The account of the work of the Government 
training centres is encouraging. Training now appears to be 
planned soundly and calculated to produce a semi-skilled 
workman who will have nothing to unlearn if he later 
shows a capacity to develop further, but not aiming at too 
ambitious an immediate result. Special courses, both for 
beginners and for men who are to be upgraded, are often 
arranged to suit the needs of individual employers, who 
can visit the centres and examine for themselves the pro- 
gress being made by their employees-designate. This, in 
present conditions, must be a valuable service. The training, 
at a technical college, of women as machinists is described 
in another article, and yet another gives a most glowing 
account of the part played by women in war industry. It 
appears that they can be used for heavier work than had 
hitherto been believed possible, especially when aided by. 





intelligent adaptation of the job, as, for example, by the 
provision of slightly smaller shovels for stoking. Far more 
important, they are successful in precision work—some are 
employed in optical grinding and polishing to the limit of 
.0000025 in.—and particularly good at inspection and as 
machinists, while in certain work requiring delicacy of fee] 
they are measurably better than men. Though not 
apparently designed for that purpose, this bulletin should 
have a very considerable recruiting value, for it conveys a 
definite and attractive idea of the sort of work likely to be 
encountered by those who “go on munitions.” For those 
who seek information at a crucial point in the war effort, 
the vital fact—the number of trainees coming forward to do 
war work—is not made plain. 


* * * 


Pooling Technical Knowledge 


In view of the many technical problems involved in the 
adaptation of industry to the production of military equip- 
ment, and of the need to utilise resources as efficiently as 
possible, the pooling and dissemination of technical know- 
ledge is a matter of vital importance. As a contribution to this 
end, the Institution of Production Engineers, which has a 
large membership of works managers, has set up a technical 
and publications committee. One of the committee’s means 
for the dissemination of knowledge is a monthly bulletin, the 
first number of which was published recently. It contains 
useful notes on designing for production, on the functions 
of Area Board clearing centres, on a new advisory service 


on welding, on methods of training in an engineering’ 


factory and on other problems. The notes on designing are 
particularly interesting in that they emphasise the need for 
closer collaboration between the designer and the produc- 
tion expert in the interests of economy in materials and 
speed of production ; for example, it is often possible to 
achieve an appreciable simplification of production pro- 
cesses by comparatively minor adjustments in designs. And 
since both labour and materials are in scarce supply, any- 
thing that leads to their more efficient utilisation and to 
greater speed in production is an important contribution. 


* * * 


Road Haulage and Essential Work Order 


In view of the important part played by the road 
haulage industry in maintaining inland communications, 
it has been necessary to safeguard its labour resources. 
The Ministry of Labour and National Service has therefore 
agreed to accept for scheduling under the Essential Work 
(General Provisions) Order, 1941, firms engaged in the 
industry which operate 20 or more vehicles. (The position 
of the smaller firms is still under consideration.) All firms 
holding either A or B licences can apply for the application 
of the Order. Holders of C licences are only eligible if 
they can properly be regarded as engaged in road haulage 








(Continued from page 83) Including Excluding | . 
Year Conversions Conversions Shorter Comments 
DatLy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS ‘ ¢ 
1941 (New Basis) 888,566,987 839,032,405 Allied Sumatra Plantations, Limited.— 
July3 July4 | July6 = July7 | July 8} July9 1940 (New Basis) 965,465,539 612,510,406 genre : laa 
. 1941 (Old Basi<).. 884°750,711 837 946,567 In his speech at the ordinary general 
1940 (Old Basis) 950,556,132 597,800,999 meeting, the chairman, Mr. A. L. 
98 -0 (a 98-0 | 99-8 | 101-8 101-9 Mathewson, drew attention to the satis- 
factory rise in gross profits for which the 
1941 High: 105-80, January 10. Low: 90-70 Destination (Conversions Excluded) higher price of rubber and the increase 
April 30. permitted in standard production were 
(a) Independence Day. Brit. Emp. Foreign aint? ib re $ 
Veer U.K. ex.U.K. Countries jointly responsible. The failure to pas 
; ? C ‘ on to the shareholders a corresponding in- 
Capital Issues ’41 (New Basis) 835,800,059 3,162,346 70,000 crease in distributable earnings is due 10 
‘40 (New Basis) ... 611,747,394 763,012 Nil the very heavy rise last year in Nether- 
Week ending Nominal Con- New iho *"° Eee aes a lands East Indies taxation and to the fact 
July 19, 1941 Capital versions Money ( asis) .... 597,658,543 142,456 that the company is liable to double taxa- 
a ee Nil “is Nil tion on a considerable scale. The pros- 
To Shareholders ....... 400,000... 400,000 Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) pect for the current year suggests that 
By oe. Introduction .. Nil i Nil the exportable crop will reach a ne 
y Permission to Deal . 210,007 210,007 re: Yeb ore Ord 7 “ i i 
Nat. Savings Certs.t ... 3,416,330 3,416 330 Your Deb. Pref : record, but that, as before, taxation w 
3%, Defence Bondst (s).. 3,489,875 3,489,875 £ £ f absorb a large slice of gross profits. 
24% Nat. War Bds.t (w). 8,611,083 8,611,083 41 (New Basis) ... 835,259,223 304,460 3,458,722 am i 
3% Savings Bondst (t).. 7,769,807 ... 7,769,807 '40 (New Basis) ... 597,721,188 1,290,005 13,499,213 Cunard Steamship Company Limited.— 
+ Week to July 8, 1941. Total sales, Nov. 22, ‘41 ory a ee aeeey ane or Bt eereg red The £3,683,615 outstanding of the 5 per 
1939 to July 8, 1941, £323,399,047. Total sales th a so ve cent mortgage debenture stock of _ this 
to July 8, 1941, £311,743,305. (t) Total sales to “Old Basis” includes public issues and issues is to be redeemed on Feb- 
July 8, 1941, £234,089,179. (w) Total sales January 2. to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis" is all new capital company 1s to r 


1941, to July 8, 1941, £36,431,029. 


in which permission to deal has been granted. 


ruary 2, 1942. 
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and have a separate and identifiable department or staff, 
and in their case the application is to be confined to the 
department concerned. It remains to be seen whether the 
decision to allow road haulage undertakings to be scheduled 
js the prelude to the extension of official control over road 
traffic; this was initiated on a small scale last January, 
when the then Ministry of Transport decided to enter the 
business on its own account by hiring lorries from the 
hauliers for the purpose of carrying goods for the various 
Government Departments. 


* * * 


Winter Clothes in Good Time 


The introduction of the coupon system for clothing 
has made possible a temporary modification of the limita- 
tion of supplies regulations, designed to make winter cloth- 
ing available at the beginning of the season. A general 
licence has been issued enabling registered hosiery and 
clothing manufacturers and wholesalers to supply, until 
August 30th, children’s clothing and the cheaper kinds 
of adult clothing against coupons, but outside the home- 
trade quotas. No further authority is required for this 
extra trade, but persons supplying under the general 
licence must afterwards furnish the Board of Trade with 
a list of the amount and kinds of goods so supplied during 
the period July rith-August 31st. Where manufacturers 
are unable to supply from stock, and where there are 
likely to be difficulties about raw materials, they can apply 
to the Board of Trade, and the appropriate Control will 
make the necessary arrangements. The garments covered 
by this licence are: children’s garments in sizes exempt 
from purchase tax; suits up to £2 §s. each; sports coats 
up to 158. 6d. each ; trousers up to 8s. per pair ; woollen 
cloth up to 6s. 6d. per yard; shirts up to 55s. a dozen 
(these are all wholesale prices); and the cheaper grades 
of men’s and women’s underwear, «socks, stockings and 
corsets. Most of the goods specified are cotton, but woollen 
vests, pants and socks of the cheaper grades are also 
included. The limitation of supplies quotas remain in 
force, at any rate until the end of September, but these 
goods, for the time being, are entirely outside it. This 
enables purchasers to use their coupons at the time most 
convenient to themselves, which will normally be before 
the beginning of the winter, instead of having to wait until 
their sold-out retailers receive their next quota, as they 
frequently had to do last autumn. The Board of Trade 
states that “the continuation of these quotas will be 
reviewed in due course,” and it seems likely that they 
will be superseded now that the more elastic ‘system of 
coupons has been established. 
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Rice versus Wheat 


In its March issue of Wheat Studies, the Food Re- 
search Institute of Stanford University makes an inter- 
esting examination of the parts played by wheat and rice 
as staple cereals. About four-fifths of the world’s popula- 
tion depends upon one or the other for at least half of 
the cereal calories in its diet. The conditions of supply and 
demand for these two cereals are remarkably different. 
Rice requires a hot climate, is grown in flooded fields, 
requires a great deal of labour, gives a higher yield than 
almost any other similar crop, and is very reliable. More- 
over, the land on which it is grown can often be double 
cropped. In densely populated countries with hot damp 
climates it is thus unrivalled as a staple cereal, while wheat 
would be out of the question. Marketing technique for rice 
is not nearly so highly developed as that for wheat, so that 
trading is more individualistic and therefore more risky. 
This leads to a wide spread between producers’ and retail- 
ers’ prices and to a tendency for the farmer to be victim- 
ised. Recognition of this in the Far East has led to Govern- 
ment intervention in many instances. A further disadvan- 
tage under which rice labours is the much greater diffi- 
culty of storing it. Only Japan undertakes this systematic- 
ally, and even she does not store on a very large scale. On 
the demand side, rice and wheat differ equally widely. 
In wheat-eating countries, wheat only furnishes 25-35 per 
cent of all the food calories available or ingested, while 
rice provides 70-90 per cent of the calories available or 
ingested in the Orient. Moreover, rice is eaten whole 
(after various processes of milling and polishing), and 
served freshly cooked, whereas wheat is ground into flour 
and then made up into bread or other dishes. This means 
that the ultimate consumer can and does distinguish be- 
tween different kinds of rice in a way quite impossible to 
the wheat eater. It also means that the substitution of 
wheat for rice involves far more complicated changes in 
the dietary than the mere substitution of one cereal for 
another, for the accompaniments which an oriental uses 
to flavour and add nutriment to a dish of boiled rice are 
fundamentally different from any which are used in con- 
junction with bread. The latter; if obtainable at all in 
rice-growing countries, would be beyond the peasant’s 
means. In any case, the much more elaborate process- 
ing which wheat undergoes before it reaches the table 
makes it far more expensive, relatively to rice, than a com- 
parison of the grain prices would suggest. Thus, though 
wheat has certain advantages over rice, it seems likely that 
traditional preference, convenience, economy, and the 
absence of any alternative employment for either the land 
or the labour of most of the rice-growing countries will 
prevent any substantial change from rice to wheat for a 
long time to come. 


NEWS 


Crop.—The De- make certain that coupons can be met. 


and Lampong black 3d. higher. On Tues- 
day white Muntok, spot, in bond, was 
Isd. a lb. and Lampong black was 9}d. 
Tin, standard cash, closed at £256 15s.- 
£257 per ton on Wednesday, the same 
a a week ago; three months was 
£260 §s.-10os. compared with £260 Ios.- 
I§s. The rubber market has again been 
quiet, but a feature of the week was the 
announcement of the dealers’ fee of jd., 
discussed below. ~The price of smoked 
sheet, spot, quoted on Tuesday was 134d. 
a lb, 

Rubber Dealers’ Fee.—Rubber Trade 
Association members have welcomed the 
Rubber Control’s announcement _ that 
dealers will be paid a fee of 4d. a Ib. on 
all rubber bought through them by the 
Control. This fee will enable many of 
them who were considering closing down 
for the duration of the war to carry on. 
It is thought that the Rubber Controller 
May have had in mind the potential im- 
Portance of the Exchange in post-war 
business in reaching this decision. The 
United States Government recently made 
4 similar arrangement in that country. 

London dealers’ fee was payable 
from July 14th, but details of how it is 
10 be paid have not yet been announced. 


States Government has estimated the 
area under cultivation for cotton for 
the 1941-42 season at 23,519,000 acres. 
This is 5.4 per cent less than a year ago 
and is the smallest total on record since 
1909, when the present system of reports 
was begun. It is too early in the season 
for any reliable estimate to be issued as 
to the probable output, but some 
authorities are forecasting only about 
10,000,000 bales for the current season, 
as against last year’s 12,500,000 bales. 
In view of the acreage report and fur- 
ther news of unfavourable weather in 
the belt, cotton 
States have continued to advance. The 
position in Lancashire is not affected by 
these recent developments, as prices are 
fixed until October 31st. 


Cotton.—There has been further evi- 
dence in the Manchester market of de- 
mand exceeding supply, and it would 
seem that owing to the concentration of 
production scheme producers cannot 
satisfy the requirements of customers. 
Government supplies and export busi- 
ness receive first consideration, but the 
Controller is now allowing rather more 
raw cotton for home trade fabrics to 


prices in the United, 


‘the Controller has advised spinners that 
all contracts arranged must be for de- 
liveries to be completed within three 
months. 


Tinplate Industry Concentration.—A 
committee has been appointed by the 
Minister of Supply to consider and report 
on the application to the tinplate industry 
of the policy of concentration of indus- 
try, having regard to the measure of re- 
dundant plant existing in the irdustry. 
The Right Hon, the Lord Essendon, J.P., 
is chairman, and the other members of 
the committee are Captain H. Leighton 
Davies, C.B.E., J.P.. Mr J. E. James, 
Major Llewellyn David, Messrs R. G. 
Lewis, John Brown, and P. Owen. Mr 
J. C. Carr, Raw Materials Deparement, 
Ministry of Supply, will act as secretary 
to the committee. 


Paper Box Industry.—It has been 
decided to set a limit to the period within 
which voluntary arrangements for con- 
centration of production in the paper 
box and carton industries can be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade, and the 
closing date has been fixed as July 31st. 
Application for voluntary concentration 


(Continued on page 89) 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MEETINGS 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting of the Imperial Bank 
of Iran was held, on the 16th instant, in London. 

Colonel Sir A. Henry McMahon (the chairman) said: Gentle- 
men, You will have noticed that the rate of exchange at which the 
rial accounts are converted to sterling is about 6} per cent. higher 
this year, which would have the effect of reducing the sterling 
equivalent, in the balance sheet, of the items in Iranian currency. 
Deposits, when allowance is made for this factor, show very little 
change, and the same applies to bills payable. 

The acceptances item reflects a substantial reduction, in guaran- 
tees issued for railway contractors whose commitments have run 
off, and in credits opened mainly in respect of imports from 
America. Trade with Russia, and with Germany by transit through 
the Caucasus, has for some years been conducted under barter and 
clearing agreements, and even in times of peace would therefore 
not come into the picture so far as we are concerned. Trade with 
India has been normal, but business with America and with this 
country has been reduced by war-time difficulties. 

The figures of cash and investments are practically unchanged. 
Discounts, loans and advances show an increase which is more 
than accounted for by money lent by us on short term in London 
and by deposits with our bankers in India and America on behalf 
of our customers. 

Bills receivable show a reduction of {£240,000—reflecting the 
reduced trade with America and this country which I mentioned 
when speaking of credits opened by us. 


RESTRAINED ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


You may recall that a year ago I referred to our increased com- 
mitments in Iran and Iraq, where we had found ourselves able to 
utilise more of our resources. This year our activities abroad have 
been more restrained, and our present position is such that we 
can face all possibilities of the future without undue anxiety. 

Notwithstanding our reduced commitments, and in spite of 
heavier taxation, we are able to show a profit which is only £1,000 
less than last year. We propose therefore to pay the usual divi- 
dend, and to increase the amount carried forward by £7,440. 

Iran is happily at peace with all the world, and if the will of her 
statesmanlike ruler, and the desire of her industrious people, can 
prevail, she will remain so. Her foreign policy is still centred 
on good neighbourly relations with the countries on her borders. 
The preservation of her own integrity is obviously essential to the 
material and moral development in which she has steadily pro- 
gressed in the past twenty years. The signs of stability and pro- 
gress have been most evident, over the year under review, in the 
general activity of residential, municipal, and industrial building 
construction throughout Iran, and in the energetic pursuit of railway 
construction eastward to Khorasan, northwestward to Agerbaijan, 
and southeastward towards the Baluchistan frontier, where we re- 
opened our Zahedan Branch last summer. 

The expansion of internal activity calls for more currency, and 
the authorised limit of note issue, supported by adequate reserves, 
has recently been raised to two thousand million rials. The 
actual circulation is much below this figure. 


POSITION IN IRAQ 


In Iraq, the poor harvest of last year left no surplus of wheat, 
and little of barley, for export, and the Basra date crop was partly 
unsold. The cotton crop which was a good one was taken by 
Japan. In the late spring of this year the normal process of trade 
was abruptly halted, as you know, by political misadventure. Our 
Baghdad branch was under hostile control from May 2nd till 
June roth, but no irreparable damage was suffered in this brief 
interlude. I take the opportunity of expressing our thanks 
to the British Ambassador for his hospitable care of our British 
staff in Baghdad during a somewhat trying period. 

Our British, Iranian and Iraqi staff have once more fully 
merited our cordial appreciation of their good work. To them 
and to those who have joined the fighting services, we extend our 
thanks and good wishes. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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LIMITED 
RESULT NOT UNSATISFACTORY 
The -sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the National Bank 


of New Zealand, Limited, was held, on 17th instant, in London, § 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh (the chairman) said 
that deposit and current accounts at £15,181,000 were up by 
£275,000 and bills payable and other liabilities by £165,009 
Those increases were reflected in an almost exactly similar increase 
of £433,000 in their advances to £11,713,000. New Zealand 
Government Treasury Bills, which stood last year at £450,000, 
did not appear in this year’s balance sheet, and there Were 
counter-balancing increases of £272,000 in the cash in hand and 
balances with bankers and £245,000 in investments, £65,000 of 
the latter increase being in British Government securities ang 
£180,000 in New Zealand Government securities. The figure 
for bills receivable in London and in transit was lower by £175,000 
and now stood at only £125,000, due to the fact that the bulk 
of New Zealand exports were now financed by the New Zealand or 
United Kingdom Governments instead of by the trading banks, 
The rise of £210,000 in bills receivable in New Zealand and ip 
transit was chiefly due to delays in arrival of mails to New Zealand, 
After the allocation of £10,000, premises appeared at £3,000 lowe 
than last year. 

The year’s accounts showed a net profit of £81,736, which wa 
44,413 less than last year. Considering the difficult circumstances 
in which the past year’s work had been carried on and remembering 
the large increases in rates and taxation that had occurred, he 
thought that was not an unsatisfactory result on the year’s working, 
They had not yet thought it desirable to any of their 
branches, but economies in expenses of administration had been 
effected wherever possible. In January they had paid an interim 
dividend of 1} per cent. less United Kingdom income tax. No 
allowance was then made for Dominion income tax relief. They 
now proposed to make that adjustment by paying a final dividend 
of 2 per cent. free of tax. There would then be left £115,849 to 
be carried forward, which was £486 more than last year. It was 
not their present intention to continue to pay the dividend free of 
tax in future years. 

The Dominion Budget figures for the year to March 31, 1941, 
showed that the total revenue exceeded the Budget estimate by 
well over £3,000,000 and that there was a surplus of £1,726,000. 
Those results very gratifying, but it was important to 
remember that were the of the consolidated fund 
only and did not include those of the war expenses account or 
of the social security account. During the same period the trading 
figures most satisfactory, the exports _ being 
£18,609,000 sterling as against {11,257,000 for the year to March 
31, 1940. He would, however, again draw attention to some of 
the less favourable features of the situation. The United Kingdom 
Government had found it necessary to curtail imports of meat 
from New Zealand the effect of that upon New Zealand's 
overseas assets was bound to be serious. It might be that in the 
difficult shipping position New Zealand would suffer a further 
shrinkage in her income from exports, and it would be folly for 
her to neglect that danger and to squander her sterling balances 
by relaxing the import restrictions which had led to so great a 
improvement in the external position. 

TRIBUTE TO N.Z. FORCES 

He must refer with special pride to the great feats of arms 
performed by New Zealand troops. ‘Tribute had been paid 
their behaviour by the Prime Minister and they had earned the 
admiration of the world. Faced with so much sacrifice they did 
well to keep constantly in mind the object for which they were 
fighting and in defence of which the Empire was unitedly at wat. 
That could hardly be better defined than in the words of President 
Roosevelt as the four freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom from want and freedom from fear. It was his 
own conviction that, if they were to have the best chance of 
securing those great objects not only for themselves but for the 
whole world, they must somehow or other find time to give 
thought now to the physical and economic problems involved 1 
their attainment. There could be no greater stimulus to the people 
than to know that there was a prospect of a smooth transition 
from war to peace, and that this time they would have the foresight 
to avoid the mistakes which had led them again to waf within 
twenty years of triumphant victory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ALLIED SUMATRA PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR EFFORT 
RECORD CROP EXPORTED 


R. A. L. MATHEWSON ON INTERNATIONAL 
GOOD WILL 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of Allied Sumatra Planta- 
tions, Limited, was held, on Wednesday, the 16th instant, at 
19, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

Mr A. L. Mathewson, the chairman, presided. 

The chairman’s review of the company’s affairs, which had been 
circulated with the annual report and accounts, contained the 
following and was taken as read :— 

In all but one respect the year 1940 was a satisfactory one from 
a profit-earning point of view. The net revenue from the sale 
of produce was over half as much again as in the previous year, 
but for reasons which I shall explain the dividends paid to us 
by our local companies total only £75,000, as compared with 
£8,000 in 1939, and we are in a position to distribute only the 
same rate of dividend as for that year. 

Our estates were entitled to export in 1940 77} per cent. of 
standard production, as against 55} per cent. in 1939. This 
enabled our local companies to bring into the accounts under 
review a crop of 9,245,056 lbs., compared with 6,606,808 lbs. in 
the previous year. 

After taking in the unsold portion of the crop accounted for 
at a conservative valuation, our average sale price is equivalent to 
approximately Is. 0;‘6d. per Ib. London landed equivalent. 

These improvements, both in the crop accounted for and in 
the sale price, resulted in a striking increase in the net revenue of 
our local companies, from which, by way of dividends, Allied 
Sumatra derives its main income. 

Compared with £158,464 for 1939, for 1940 the equivalent in 
sterling of the combined profits of the local companies before 


charging taxation was £274,035 
Interest earned by Allied Sumatra in London 
was £6,922 
Deduct London office exnenses and directors’ 
fees 33760 
ee 3,162 


The total of 
issued capital of 


£277,197 
tepresents almost 20 per cent. on the Ailied 
Sumatra. . It is natural for stockholders to enquire why, if nearly 
20 per cent. has been earned, only a meagre dividend of 4 per 
cent., less tax at ros. in the £, can be distributed to them. The 
following figures provide the answer :— 

Provision for Netherlands Indies Government 


export duties, war profits and company 
taxes takes £170,700 = 124 
on the issued capital, 
Compared with £46,300 for 1939. 
Reserve for British N.D.C. is £4,650 
Provision for income-tax by transfer 
to reserve £17,000 plus by de- 
duction from proposed dividend 
£28,000 £45,000 
————— 49,650 } 
4£,220,350=15;4 
Provision for depreciation of mature 
areas £22,991 
And for writing off the year’s expendi- 
ture on buildings, machinery and 
plant 4,981 
ee 27,972 2 
Dividend of 4°., less tax at ros. in the 
£ takes 28,000 2 
Balance of profit added to the carry forward of 
local and Allied Sumatra companies 875 — 





Total ,2775197 = 193 
The following is the explanation of the greatly increased pro- 
Vision for Netherlands Indies taxes. Ordinary export duty payable 
® rubber shipped from that territory was continued at the 1939 
fate of approximately }d. per Ib. The rate of Defence Export 
Duty was trebled for the second half of 1940, and in August a 
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War Export Duty equivalent to about $d. per lb was imposed. 
The War Profits Tax levied on the statutory excess of profit over 
pre-war standard was continued at 63 per cent., but company tax 
now takes 40 per cent. of the balance of statutory profits remain- 
ing after deduction of the War Profits Tax: the 1939 percentage 
was 35. 

All estates’ expenditure was kept to the minimum compatible 
with upkeeping the properties at the desired high standard of 
agricultural efficiency. 

In continuance of our policy of gradually replanting older rubber 
areas with up-to-date material, the old trees on 379 acres were 
removed during 1940 and replaced with budgrafts of the finest 
available strains. 

The planting during 1940 of 515 acres of oil palms marks the 
completion of a programme designed to extend our oil palm 
plantation up to an economic unit. 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


As regards the financial year now current, it seems highly 
probable that we shall be permitted to export an even larger 
crop than in 1940, which was a record one for the company. If 
the present market price of the commodity is maintained through- 
out the year we should show a further improvement in gross 
earnings, but there is no doubt that once again the lion’s share 
will go to the Netherlands Indies and British Exchequers. 

The only consolation stockholders have in bearing this fantasti- 
cally disproportionate burden of double taxation is the knowledge 
that a magnificent contribution in cash is thus meantime being 
made towards the common war effort and that the estates are 
producing a commodity so vital to that effort. Looking ahead, 
however, it would, I fear, be wishful rather than realistic thinking 
to expect an early return to ore-war scales of taxation when 
victory for our common cause ultimately brings us peace. 
Obviously, this company and other British enterprises engaged in 
tropical agriculture in the Netherlands Indies cannot permanently 
continue to hand over to the two Governments the greater part 
of their profits and themselves shoulder future periodical losses. 
To do so could hardly fail sooner or later to undermine the 
efficiency or even lead to the gradual liquidation of this section 
of the plantation industry, representing an investment of at least 
30 to 40 million pounds of British capital. Another consideration, 
far from unimportant, is that enterprises such as ours employing 
both Dutch and British staff living side by side engaged on similar 
work and problems exemplify one of the best means of promoting 
mutual international respect, understanding and good will. The 
framing of post-war relations between ourselves and all other 
nations who value our way of life and who support us in the 
present grim battle to preserve it will obviously demand wise and 
far-seeing statesmanship. A primary aim must surely be to 
strengthen and by every practicable means further develop the 
economic and social ties uniting us. In this connection the find- 
ing of ways and means of providing a reasonable measure of 
relief from a double tax burden so severe as seriously to threaten 
certain of these ties is clearly one of the questions which should 
receive the attention of our own statesmen and those of gallant 
Allies now in our midst. Fortunately, it is one that ought to 
prove easier of adjustment than some of the other problems that 
will confront them. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE TRUSTEES CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The 53rd ordinary general meeting of The Trustees Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole, chairman of the Corporation, in the 
course of his speech, said that they would appreciate that through- 
out the year to. May 31st last the business of Investment Trusts 
was confined and restricted as never before. For the 12 months 
to May 31st last income from interest and dividends, before 
providing for British taxation, amounted to £184,671, compared 
with £187,429 for the previous year, a result which he believed in 
the circumstances would be regarded as not unsatisfactory. 

There had been one outstanding exception to the lack of 
opportunity for new investment. They, in common with all other 
financial institutions in the City of London, had felt an urge, irres- 
pective of the comparatively meagre financial return to be derived, 
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to give support to National War Loans. As he had said last year CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 


the ultimate value of their investments, indeed of all their values, 


both material and moral, were dependent upon the victory of their CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
cause—the fight for freedom. In support of that the City of 


London had stood four-square. LIMITED 


The maintenance and operation of Winchester House under 


last winter’s conditions and between the periodic bombing of the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING nd 
City, had given rise to anxious administrative problems and heavy Mr 
additional work. In the face of diminished income, they, in com- The forty-fifth annual general meeting of Callender’s Cable and The 
mon with property owners generally, had experienced a further Construction Company, Limited, was held, on the r1th instant had be 
imcrease in expenses. He thought they should be gratefu) that the i London. ; The 
net revenue from Winchester House was no less than £9,580 for Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., H.M.L., M.Inst.C.E (chairman J over 1 
the past year. of the company), presided. : allowe 
_ Their total revenue for he poe to May 31st last need > The secretary* (Mr Howard Foulds, F.C.1.S.) having read ie | turn fe 
(202,239 compared with £207,502 for the previous year, a fall notice convening the meeting and the report of the «auditors vious 
of just over 2} per cent. They proposed a final dividend of sa aca : ae a ; : lower. 
per cent., less income tax, again making the dividend on the — called the attention of the meeting to the notic ofits 
wdinary stock ro per cent. for the year. The amount to be issue to the stockho ders with the report of the directors thy Sen 
. carried forward was £78,384, being £145 more than was brought in vi “ of present conditions the meeting would be confined p [11,00 
eel Geen dn eeuuiee weer formal resolutions. He would, however, express the profound th See 
‘The aencst and nadie one poniienie edented regret of the company at the death on May roth last at the early : 
‘ . : age of 45 of Mr Thomas Ormiston Callender, the only son gf reserve 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY, LIMITED Sir “Tom” Callender, the late managing director of the com- the ca 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED pany. Mr Callender was for many years responsible for the i; 
The sixty-fourth annual ordinary general meeting of the com- anne : ne “ oe marine department. The chairman formally At Je 
pany was held, on the 18th instant, in Edinburgh, Lord Ferteviot sama — : epeere of the report and accounts, declaring 4 acres. 
elle ene of 15 per cent. per annum for the twenty-second budgre 
The following is a summary of the chairman’s statement, issued ee ee realize 
with the report by the directors and statement of accounts for Sit Ma! Im | er, Bt., G.B.I onded the resolution, which ] .self-de 
year ended May I5, 1941. was carried unanimously. develo 
The profit for the year, arrived at after providing for deprecia- The retiring directors (Mr. P. V. Hunter, C.B.E., M.1.E.E.. ang | much 
tion of fixed assets, reserve for investments, and allowing for Mr Charles Pipkin) were re-elected, and the auditors (Messs | very t 
taxation and contingencies, amounts to £2,110,937. The corre- James Worley and Sons) were reappointed. the E] 
sponding figure last year was £2.399,467. As in the previous year, High tribute was paid to the company’s employees for thei To- 
war-time restriction on the output of grain and malt distilleries courage, loyalty and unselfish efforts. ; . a revic 
resulted in these works being silent for part of the year. ‘The a meen ORL unreal 
company has again retained in suspense that part of the reserve oe a a a 
for profits on sales of new spirit to subsidiary and associated a 
companies set free in consequence of the usages being in excess ic 


of the new spirit produced. This amount will thus be available 
in the future to meet the burden of rebuilding stocks of matured ED , y . — 
g 2Q'T / ; 
whisky. LEDBURY RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED wey 
The appropriations to reserves for the year are larger than for 
: a ; ; LARGE > TS 
the previous year, but the Board considers that this policy will aR PROFITS should 


have the full support of the stockholders. After giving effect The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Ledbury iter 
to these allocations, there is sufficient profit available to enable Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant. in London Agr 
the Board to propose the maintenance of the dividend and bonus Mr Eric Macfadyen (the chairman) presided. To en 
at the same figure as for the previous year, and this, I am sure, The following is an extract from the chairman’s address, which the hi 
will be deemed to be highly satisfactory. had been circulated beforehand, and was taken as read:— Minist 

The balance-sheet discloses that cash on hand has dropped from fi. up to 


_ Profits for the year under review at £11,492 compare with provid 
£6,013 for 1939, the higher figure being due to the increased J it is | 
releases permitted under the Regulation Scheme, coupled with a while 


oe are kc 
improvement in the net sale price of 1d. per lb. and a small ctops 


£7,471,000 to a little over £4,850,000. This has been brought 
about mainly by large investments in new War Bond issues. Since 
the outbreak of war, approximately £6,000,000 has been invested 
by the parent and subsidiary companies in this way. duction in working costs per Ib. attributable to the higher output. | only 

Stockholders will appreciate that it is neither desirable nor Qur proposals before you to-day include the payment of a dive parts 
possible at this time to comment on the prospects for the current dend of 7 per cent. graze, 
financial year. We replanted a further 149 acres at Kinrara, and to date tt the i 
As a large proportion of our staffs is now with the Services, the plantings total 443 acres. It is proposed to undertake an add | owner 
past year has been one of real difficulty to those members who tional 175 acres during the current year, and it will be ou 


are still engaged on the company’s work. I can only say they intention to pursue a steady course in this direction for some Foo 
have given very loyal and efficient service. The Board also desire years ahead. Regarding our tin interests, that commodity, as if —_ 
to record with pride and appreciation many instances of coolness the case of rubber, enjoyed a comparatively successful year. sales | 
and bravery shown by employees. Satisfactory reports continue to be received from the Sung § prohit 
I have to report with profound regret that a number of our  Sabaling Estate. For more than ten years, in conjunction with Baker 
employees have been killed in action, and others by enemy action the Lanadron company, we have been putting money into thi 
in this country, and I would express to the relatives the sincerest young estate. Its first full year’s working produced a gross profit _ 
sympathy of the directors, officials, and members of office and of £11,254, but from this £6,000 had to be set aside to cover 4 _ 
works staffs. liability for EPT, and a further {£1,600 for income tax. It 


Sir James C. Calder resigned from the management committee at the EPT taxation there is no provision under which justice F — 
December 31st, and expressed a desire to retire from the Board as_ can be done to the special case of a young rubber estate which 
from the date of the annual meeting. Sir James wished to be attains’ maturity after the datum years, so that a gross profit d 
relieved to some extent of his many activities, more especially £11,254 is reduced to a devisible profit of £3,654. of which this 
as he was appointed, towards the end of last year, Director of | company receives its one-third share, say § per cent. on an enter — 
Home Grown Timber Department of the Ministry of Supply. prise subject to all the risks and pioneer difficulties of a youms Argent: 


(00 


At 

His retiral will mean a great loss to us, and we appreciate the estate in a virgin district after more than a decade of development. Daa 

valuable services he rendered to the company as a director since Labour troubles and military duties made the year a strenuow Indo-C 

1922 and as a member, and, latterly, as chairman, of the manage- one for those on the spot, and I should like to record our do 

ment committee. ciation of the good work done at Kinrara and Sungei Sabaling. . 
The report and accounts were adopted. The report was unanimously adopted. 
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July 19, 1941 


LANADRON RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND .OF 74 PER CENT. 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting of the Lanadron 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, in London, 

Mr Eric Macfadyen (the chairman) presided. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s address, which 
had been circulated beforehand and was taken as read :— 

The accounts for 1940 show a considerable increase of profits 
over the previous year—{32,427, against £19,512. We were 
allowed to account for nearly 200,000 Ibs. more rubber, which in 
turn fetched a net average of 1.82d. per lb. more than in the pre- 
yious year, While estate costs, in spite of war conditions, were 
lower. - Sungei Sabaling Estate contributed £2,436 towards our 
profits, compared with £1,517, after reserving for heavy taxation 
demands. If you approve our recommendations—the transfer of 
{11,000 to taxation reserve, £7,500 to general reserve—towards 
the replanting programme—and {£100 to the subordinate staff 
reserve, and the payment of a dividend of 73 per cent., less tax, 
the carry-forward at £5,277 will be slightly increased. 

Of the 2,994 acres planted at Lanadron we have §27 replanted 
with budgrafts in the last 4 years, 179 in the year under review. 
At Jementah we are making a start by replanting this year 100 
acres. Sungei Sabaling, mow 1,275 acres planted wholly with 
budgrafts and clonal seed, has shaped well, but shareholders will 
realize with mixed feelings how largely the company’s foresight and 
self-denial in allocating substantial sums year after year to its 
development are redounding not to the company’s advantage so 
much as to the benefit of the Exchequer. War 
very heavily on a rubber estate coming 
the EPT datum years. 

To-day public events dwarf our private business interests and 
areview of a particular industry is tinged with an 
unreality when the future of all industries and of ou 


taxation bears 
nto bearing after 


young 


atmosphere of 
r whole social 
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and economic system is in the melting pot. We have the satis- 
faction of knowing that no industry has made a more vital contri- 
bution to the allied war effort than ours. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPANSION EVERY SPHERE 





IN 


The annual general meeting of Millars’ Timber and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, in London, 
Major C. E. Temperley presiding. 

Reference was made to the death, on May 31, 1941, of 
Mr Joseph Temperley, who was a founder of the company and 
a managing director from 1902 to 1931. 

The net profit for the year 1940, after providing £11,000 for 
depreciation and reserve account and £1,957 for directors’ fees, 
was £73,198. The dividend on the 7 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares for 1940 was paid on the due dates. Dividends of 
6 per cent. on the preferred ordinary and 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares were approved. The balance carried forward was 
£6,615, making a total carry-forward £75,112. 

The expansion which took place in every sphere of the com- 
pany’s operations was largely offset by increased taxation, the 
liability for which to Millars’ and its subsidiary companies is 
estimated at £90,000 for the year, for which provision has been 
made. 

Cost of production steadily increased during 1940, but as most 
Government Departments and Price-Fixing Controls have adopted 
1939 prices as a basis, the difficulty of passing on the increased 
cost has acted unfairly on producing companies. 

Taking the business as a whole, trading for the first half of 
this year has been fairly well maintained, but the results for the 
year will be largely governed by the course of the war and the 
availability of shipping space. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS—continued from page 85 


should 
later than 


be submitted to the Board not july 


this date 


28th it will be an offence to menu- 
facture or produce bread for sale with- 


(when ob- 
The maxi- 


Dearer Oranges.—Oranges 
tainable) are to be dearer. 


out Ministry of Food authority. Res- mum retail price rose, under a Ministry 
Agricultural Water Supplies Grant.— taurants and institutions which bake of Food Order which came into operation 
To encourage plans for water supplies to bread for consumption on their own ast Monday, from 63d. to 73d. a Ib. 


the higher pastures of upland farms, the premises, 
Ministry of Agriculture will make grants 
up to so per cent of the net cost of 
providing these supplies. By this means 
It is hoped to increase the arable area 
while maintaining milk supplies, for there 





and bakeries at 
cake or flour confectionery is made, are 
not required to apply for licences. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT | Mar. | Aug. 


which only 





FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


(1927 = 100) 


i 


1e ac “re Oo arable July | June July 
are lower pastures where good arable AND FLOUR 31, | 30, |°2 |°24 | 8, 
crops could be immediately grov'n if ee ‘ 1937* | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
oly there were water in the upland Weck ented |1 aa ; 
eek endec rom Aug, t 
parts of the farms where stock could ici : Cereals and M 93.0| 66.9] 89.9) 96.1] 94.6 
graze. Apart from exceptional circum- ) quarte June | July July | July Othe . Food = 4} 61.1] 80.3, 94.1] 98.7 
$ ¢ : ; : 28. 5, 6, 5. lextiles 74.2 54.3] 88.6 93.0 93.3 
> gre Le will - be. = — 1941 | 1941 | 1940 1941 Minerals 113.2 95.4] 120.4 129.4| 129.3 
€ joint application o neig suring Miscellaneous 87.0 77.6} 110.8 113.2} 113.2 
owners ; . Ss Sem 
Ss. c. A , 650 889 | 24,983 26,350 
Aceentine Uruguay| 226 | 215 | 206041 10453 Complete Index 87.2 70.3 | 97.9 104.8 |105.2 
Food Production Licences.—After — ooo | Te. “hee 1913 = 100 119.9 96.8 \ 134.6 144.2 | 144.8 
September rst, the Ministry of Food is ae tict 5 8 82 ae cee ae 
‘ : . | ibe and district 6,843 182 * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
to control fish canning and _ wholesale Other countries 345— ’ 
sales of canned fish in Great Britain by 
prohibiting these except under licence. * Unobtainable Incomplete MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES THROUGH 
Bakers are to be licensed, and after Source: The Corn Trade N ENEMY ACTION 
- . . > , Sept., Sept. 
ne “s 4 ° pt., Sept., 
LL THE ea Apl., May, June, 1939: 1940 
= 1941 1941 1941 Aug., June, 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF {AIZE AND (1935 ~100 1940 1941 
MAIZE MEAI July July | July) July” July IT! 
ny 10; “lL, “14, “15, "16. British : ( Thousand gross tons) 
, . 1941 1941 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Merchant ships j 
. Week end From Apr. 1 to Normal trading | 346 | 380 | 228 | 1,497 | 2,941 
‘rom operns..* Te 
(000 quarter Jun July July July Ra N . Sr. 17 27 ll rH 126 
os : ‘ J Crops .., 108.3 | 108.5 | 108.3 | 107.9 108.1 val auxilial a) 27 a1 | 
28, , >, ) ane : i. 70 70.0 | 169.9 | 169.9 Naval trawlerst . 1 1 1 17 15 
1941 1941 1940 1941 Raw materials. ..| 169.8 | 170.1 | 370.0 | 169.9 | 1 
Complete Index 135.7 | 135.8 135.7 | 135.4 135.6 Total : 364 "408 940 7 832 13 082 
Argentir 1 34 3,865] 92 ‘ : Allied . 221/ 96; 83| '510| 9 
1a : ¢ Mar. Aug. lv une ily Lie eo é 3O 3 510 ; 988 
— ore ‘ as 514 10¢ 3L 31 way m7 Ju Neutral .. 22 22 18 790 225 
be Kegion J . 507 : Qt7* 940 } - —-- — = —- 
S.&E. Africa “ . ++ ae 19579) 1959 | 1940 | 1942 | 1941 Grand Total 607 | 526 | 341 | 3,132 | 4,295 
ndo-China, et as ' 91 Cro 147.9 | 92.2 | 110.0 | 108.5 | 108.5 
— Raw materials...) 207.3 | 122.9 | 167.1 | 170.7 | 169.9 
* Evacuation of B.E.F., June, 1940; losses in 
* Not received Incomplete] Complete Index 175.1 | 106.4 $35.6 136.1 | 135.7 naval operations off Greece and Crete ports not re- 
' vealed as separate total. 
source: The Corn Trade News. * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery + Formerly commercial vessels, including drifters, 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


Finance 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS| AGGREGATE ISSUES AND) =, BANK OF ENGLAND 














: RECEIPTS Settlemes 
For the week ended July 12, 1941, The ; z x aceilal : RETURNS lates 
total ordinary revenue was £25,106,000, oad ry ekat on ‘uly 12. 1° oe _— JU 1941 
against ordinary expenditure of 77,338,000, | “*PT™ +, 4-'t4, to July 12, 1941, are : LY 16, K 
and issues to sinking funds of £130,000. (£ thousands) ISSUE DEPARTMENT BAN 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, | Prdinaty Exp. . 1,254,752 | Ord. Revenue | | 370,690 | f f 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is aietinenemeens —— — ee a . 650.920.059 — ee 4,015,109 
£866,078,000 against £605,488,000 for the Sinking fds 2,037 | In Bnkg. De Securities 666,438,187 
corresponding period a vear avo. a borrowing 857,820 | partment 29,321,516 — Secs 2,286,068 +Reserve 
- st eceipts > Coin 
| i os ~ iy 6.204 liver ul 260,647 
on madéh Ts 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING ees alata ld. a 
@ | Gold Coin & : Li 
| Bullion (at Note circa 
_ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FLOATING DEBT 168s. per oz Deposits 
eines - . fine) 241; 5 hartere< 
Re ~ oo (¢ millions) 1,815 Chartered 
: (£thousands) Treasur Ways and I 660,241,575 680,241,575 +Gold 
st 4 oy Means re ae 
a Esti- |April 1 April 1] Week | Week Bills ee ar 1 Ming eatin aaciceeetaahdeaaiaaae Exchange 
1941-42 to to ended | ended ———_—____ . . De Float BANKING DEPARTMENT 
: “July July | July | July } Dat I Publ Bar posits ing j 
13, 12, 3% i 32 en I ublic | of by Debt P 14 ER Ss os 
' iy hades . et rops.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 142 842.838 
pecan 1940 1941 1940 | 1941 Dey —_ lias Rest 3335279! Other Secs. : —— 
INARY | aan ; — Public Deps.* 2,880,522 Discounts 
Re VENUE oe | ; ; 1940 . : : | 1dvances 567,668 
Income Tax ....| 756,000; 40,823) 98,079 8,519 6,026 | July 15 | 800-0 Not availabl | Other Deps Securities 9,548,145 
Sur-tax...... 80,000} 7,160, 8,719 350, 560 1941 ; Banker 108,108,434 ei 
Estate, etc., ; April S 845 0 Not availablk Other Acc 50,154,874 31,115,813 
Duties .......) 82,000) 26,960) 28,614 1,610 3,509 » 12) 850-0 ” Notes 19° 321516 
Stamps ... 14,000} 3,780 2,731 210) ... » 19 | 855-0 .» 158,263,308| Gold & Silver 
N.D.C. -L} 910 oyolS 5420 4,890 _ 460) _ 521 » 26 | 865-0 1370-4 163-5] 8-0 | 502-5) 2909-4 Coin 1,751,942 
EP.T. . ; | 1.9560! 47,339 1,630 3,960} May 3 | 875-0 Not availabk as The to 
Other Inland Rev 1,000) 130 145 10 20 ” 7 4 : , 205.032.109 205,032,109 July 110 
Total Inland Rev.|1143000| 93,833) 190,517 12,789) 14,596 4 oo 0 - ' 5 ey * Including I mane. a oe a Comumis- Sen 
| i ol 105 -( 0-4 36 -( 498-5 2949-9 sloners of Nationa JNebt and ividend Accounts $ (4-46 
Customs ......./ 310,700) 81,313! 94,838 5,227) 6,636 | June : 4 0 Not availabk 17 BU-4 
> . ORE CE 6 25-0 on " mrree Imece 
Excise ... 266,660 58,100 60,500 : 900; 2,400 | 91 | < ”, oo” THE WEEK’S CHANGES 16-06} 
Total Customs & | » 30 ye 158-7 | 28-2 | 519-0, 3063-0 (£ thousands) 158-62 
Excise ....... 577,360)119413) 155,338 6,127, 9,036 | July 5 | 9 Not available — ff Menafere 
60 -O 
; i 2i°§ = - ‘ ‘ ual) tra 
Motor Duties ...| 39,000) 6,698) 6,262 974) 877 Compared with 
P.O. (Net Re- Arr 
ceipts) .......| 3,300} 3,850 2,650 600) 550 . IRY Both Departments July 16, | R 
Crown Lands ...| 1,100} 280 ee si TREASURY BILLS 1941 Last | Last 
Receipts from | | { millions) Weck | Year 
Sundry Loans 2,600} 476 852 53) 45 Spain 
Miscell. Receipts.| 20,000] 5,142, 14,791 107 2 iit Per ee oo. tel 
ee moun Cont i t | 
. A verare nt COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Total Ord. Rev.. .'1786360/229692 370,691 20,650! 25,106 Date of ‘ Date Allotted Note circulatiou 650,920 + 2,890 + 42,003 
fal eel re — etd Allotted | .2¢ Deposits : Public 28,881|+ 18,353 — 27,156 
Se_r-BALANCING Offered) Applied Allotted Min. Bankers 108,108 — 23,686 + 28,943 
P.O. & Brdcastng. 99,346) 22,250) 26,450 800 950 Rate Others .| 5§0,155— 2,240'— 1079 The 
a ses a 1940 ae aie | 
Total . 1885706'251942 397,140 21,450) 26,056 July 12 | 65-0 | 112-3 65-0 | 20 4-97 48 Total outside liabilities 838,064 4,683 + 42,71 Finla 
1941 | Capital and rest 17,888 3s1—.  & india 
Mar. 28 65-0 | 148-3 65-0 | 20 2-46 28 COMBINED AS€ETS -—— > 
Issues out of the April 4 | 70-0) 164-7 70:0 | 20 2-41 26 Govt. debt and securities 820,296 9,962 + 38,565 Japan. 
Exchequer to meet - 1 70-0 | 156-6 70-0 | 20 2-72 30 Discounts and advances 11,568 4,130+ 858 Colom! 
payments 8 75-0 | 161-8 75-0 | 20 2-63 30 Other securities 21,834 1,132 — 4,838 July 8th 
Esti- (£ thousands) » wo 75-0 | 168-9 75-0 | 20 2-20 22 Silver coip in issue dept 261 sad 248 
Expenditure mate April 1 April 1 | Week Week May 2 75-0 | 170-4 75:0 | 20 3-16 ll Coin and gold bullion 1,994 50+ 629 SPEC 
1941-42 to to (ended ended 9 75-0 | 160-5 | 75:0 20 0-17 40 RESERVES ae richang 
July July July July * 16 75-0 | 154-7 75-0 | 20 0-18 38 Res. of notes and coin i Vern. 
“13, “12. "13, | 12 » 23 | 75-0] 141-8! 65-0 | 20 0-59 44 | banking department 31,073 2,841 + 8,695 
1940 | 1941 1940 1941 o 2 ei et) ele is) 6S " Proportion | (eserve to 
: , June 6 75-0 | 156-1 75-0 | 20 0-22 34 outside liabilities in 
_oe : » I 75-0 | 166-5 | 75-0 | 19 11-88 26 banking dept 16 -€ 0-8 4% Forw: 
= and M. rl » 20 75-0 | 158-5 75-0 20 0-15 31 aie States | 
. and Man. o 27 | 75-0] 163-1!) 75-0 | 19 11-83) ° 27 " , 
. Nat. an ae 255,000) 90,892 98,306 996, 1,225 July 4 75-0 | 153-0 715-0 | 20 0-69 38 Sweder 
ayments to N. | ‘ ] 5e.7 76 m1 BA : TIVE J iS 
a 92001 1.9281 2.038 - lt 75-0} 155-7 75-0 | 20 0-54 36 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Other Cons. Fund | On July 11th applications at £99 14s. 1]ld. per cent. | £ millions) 5 
Pe ascvegns 7,800, 3,195 2,831 244 for — in be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- ~ 
— nesday, uursday and Friday of following ek 940 
Total .. . .| 272,000; 96,015 103,175 1,240 1,225 were accepted as to about 36 per cand, of the aunt _ a 
: ‘ a neue : applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. = The f 
Supply Services .|3934957'737066 1131557) 63,000. 76,113 Applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for July Jul July | July Bank 
. ; on Saturday were accepted in full. £75 millions of 7 ry rid i 
Total Ord. Exp. .'4206957/833081 1234732 64,240 77,338 Treasury bills are being offered on July 18th. For 1 . 9 16 Bille, 60 
Se y ve { the week ending July 19th the banks will be asked — "reasur 
SELF-BALANCING tee : for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount of $-14% 
P.O. & Brak astng 99,346 22,250 26,450 800 950 £15 millions Issue Dept os 
; Notes in circulation 608-9 643-4 648-0 650°9 call 4° 
Total 4306303,855331 1261182 65,040 78,288 Notes in banking depart 
sen sadieaiad NATIONAL SAVINGS | ment . | 21-3) 36-9 32-2) 299 
After de ‘reasing Exc quer ale “es » . - ; . . Government ebt) and 
(211,471 to poy Anppreperthcgememaed by | CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% | “sccurities* 625-9 677-5 677-4 6m 
Zz , Lm, , , 2 O - sTatTiONs r . 7 Other securitie 3-6 2-2 2°3 23 
for the week (no longer shown separately) BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS Silver Cé in 0-5 O-3 0:3 05 
raised the gross National Debt by (£{ thousands) | a ae ee. Oe 168-0 
, . 7 z ine ) ) ) ow o 
£50,553,655 to about £12,204 millions. 3% New D ae a 
t S Week N.S.C. | Defence} 23% |Savings | Posts , 
. 2 - ( 5 e ».% O°: 289 
endec 7 1 Publi 56-0 12°3 ] 
nded Bonds Bonds | Bonds i ee 70. 4 131-8 108°] 
NET ISSUES June 3 5,013 | 5,587) 6,050) 5,959 eee oe ee al ae 
7 10 5602 | 3,423) 7,352| 11,080 | ‘Port 51-2} 53-2 52-4) 
(£ thousands) » 17 4051 | 3,359| 9812) 7,867 | poate ici ‘Sécs so GRAIN 
oor tec aR] iy 4 goer | S| age | guar | “ovemmen seg 1ea-g aang tg | Ms 
. and lelegrap! 2 July . 2,4 17,45 8,028 iscount., et : Rd 7-4 ill’ - 
Anglo-Turkish Arms 1 | 8 3416 | 3,490| 8611} 7,770 | Other” osc] 154 18-4) 95 0 Mel 
212 | : is 17,078 | 14,332 | — Total 181-9 209-1 178-6 154 Re 
212 | depart. re 99 «4 z 43.9 l: Rye 
NET RECEIPTS Totals to date 323,399* 311,743* 379,509t/248422¢ | Banking det oa 2t 2 % Bari 
(£ thousands) | * 85 weeks + 28 weeks “* Proportion " 12-0, 16-7 17°4 164 META 
Under War Damage Act ; . 1,800 | Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to — Th 
Land Settlement 9 | July 15th amounted to a total value of £35,887,128. | * Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital Lead 
— Up. to June 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to £14, 553,000 Fiduciary issue raised from £630 
1,809 the amount of £38,872,000 had been repaid millions to £680 millions on April 30, 1941 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 














NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Finland appeared in The Economist” of 
Dec. 9th, 1939: Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; Million $’s | Million £’s 
Denmark, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of eaenaae - 
May 11th; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of June | May | Mee May 
june th; Java, of June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. Sth ; July | June | July | July “4 16. | 23 30 
Estonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; 12 U.S.F.R. Banks “| 4) So. | oe | —— 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
ja, of Nov. 30th ; Reichsbank, of Feb. 15th; RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 5. ; ; 7 
Gold coin and bullion 36-36) 50°30, 50°47; 50-72 
and Japan, of May 10th; Bulgaria, Turkey, | Bills discounted 8-43, 0-59 0-35 0-47 
ot Misy 3ist; U.S. Federal Reporting Member | Gold Certifs. on hand and | Invest. and other assets. .| 25-54) 39-14 39-28) 40-74 
Greece, Jugoslavia, of June 7th; Sweden, | = due from Treasury ..... 17,944 20,314| 20,312 20,311  LiapaLeries 
D Roumania, Argentina, of June 21st; International | Total reserves aie 18,316 20,608] 20,562 20,573 Notes in circulation 20-31} 22-82 22-71) 26-18 
Settlements and Hungary, of July 5th; Australia, Total cash reserves 360 285) 241! ‘252 | Deposits Government . 5-90! 2-84 2-98) 2-47 
India, New Zealand, Portugal and Prague, of Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,450 2,184/ 2,184) 2,184 Bankers’ 33-14) 54-13 53-05 51-70 
July 12th. | Total bills and secs. 2,461 2,195) 2,196 2,197 Others .. 6-44 6-51 7-44 7-4 
Total resources ‘ 21,556 23,805)23,846 23,781 Reserve Ratio 54 -5% 58 -4% 58-49% 58-1% 
BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can.9. | saa — | 
; ' F.R. notes in ciren 5,232; 6,633) 6,788) 6,707 | 
f | | Excess mr. bank res. 6,830, 5,150} 5,270) 5,270 | , J J IK 
015,100 oe — i June Mr. bank res. dep. 13,764) 12,985] 13,125 12.971 | SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
26, ’ ’ 29, Govt. deposits 297; 1,081) BS | 
438,181 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | Total deposits 15,336 15°957] 15,782 15°76 
286, 066 Reserve : Gold oss . ist . | ‘Total liabilities 21,556 23°805| 23,846 23,781 May May | June | June 
260,647 Other 8:9) 245-2) 260-8 294 8 | Reserve ratio 89 0% 91 -2%%|91 -1% 91 -1% 23, at 30, 
—— ff Securities 521-2 | 498-3 | 530-6 | 541-1 | | ASSETS 1940 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
06009 ne AND TREASURY Gold 1981 -9 2168 aress ‘ene l 
YUU, ,ESOURCES oreig change 2 4 6 : . 
LIABILITIES . — . Mone tary gold stock 20,166 22,620) 22,627 22.640 | Die anon 2 391 6 74 3 562.6 ar 4 
Oe n pes = : +39 3 = ; oa | Treasury & bank currency 3,015; 3,148} 43,150 3,152 Advances .. 148-4 143-8) 24-0) 27-0 
ys1ts Oln rOvt 2t°*s 9°O 2 ” ~s 5 . . 
24.515 teed beaks 203 .4|211-5| 231.3 | 222-1 cele Se RE noni 5 nies 86-6 86-9| 69-8 69°8 
ALS Money in circulation 7,884, 9,490) 9,704 9,695 Notes in circulation 2225 -6 2245 -6/2041 -5:2115-2 
241,575 +Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Treasury cash and dep 2,488 3,356) 3,113 3,330 Other sight liabilities 564-7 565-1) 217-3) 215 
Exchange Control Board against s rities 
842,838 
567,668 
548,165 y 
— MONEY MARKET 
115,813 
521,516 a Wee 
aan EXCHANGE RATES GOLD AND SILVER 
751, . 
oe The following rates fixed by the Bank ot England remained unchanged between 
032,109 July 11th and July Is8th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) The Bank = I nae official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fine 
\ ounce throughout the week. 
Commis. United States. $ (4°S6}) 4°02$-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. | ' 
nts ¢ (4-46) 443-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows : 
i) 80-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11-45) Date Cosi Fun: Months Date Cash Two Months 
\6-06¢-17-13; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-11) ; ; : i 
1 68-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7°58-62; mail | |) 1, ase v2 tuly 15 —s - 
—— wansfere 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (1/10) 99 -80-100-20. Panama. $4 -02-04; : 11 aan ae ny . 2 * ae a 
d with wal) transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 -09-13. 14 aa oe » 16 23% 238 
23% 238 
= Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Year Clearing Offices PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (& thousands) 
——— Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) 40-50 (Official rate) ; 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 
£f (2-40) 6-20. Italy. 71 -25 lire. Week Ageregate Week | Aggregate 
~ 42,003 | ended January 1 to |__ ended | January 1 to 
- 27 156 , July ; July ; July | July July | July | July | July 
- 28,943 Market Rates | 13, | 12, | 1 oe 13, 12, 13, | 12, 
- 1,079 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 1941 ' 1940 | 1941 ' 1940 | 1941 
ne The following rates remained unchanged between July 11th and July 18th, Working ; 4s ‘eee ae ve 
42.711 108-83) 10 seats ainsi Jawa 6 6 164 | 166 | Newcastle...| 1,059} 1,047] 38,412) 35,964 
an Finland. Mark (193-23) 180-210 (3 ominal), Egypt. Ptastres (97%) 07% t. |) Birmingham..| 2,901  2,364| 64,663] 61,786 Nottingham 501} 450) 12,267) 12,551 
—— | ladia. Kupee (18d. per rupee) 17)3-18%. Hongkong. 14§-154d. per $. | Bradford 2,923 2,095] 45,487| 61,792) Sheffield 653! 666] 18,623! 19,249 
- 38,565 Japan. Yen (24 -58d. per yen) 134-148. Singapore. $ (28d. per $) 28%-s). Bristol 1,803 2,102) 48,074) 54,267 - ieee - 
- 853 | Colombia. Peso 6 (sellers). Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-2. Shanghai. | Hu! 700 600) 22,501 17,619, 10 Towns . . . | 27,884) 26,281/756697)757576 
“a | Ua Sth-13th, 24-3 i; July 14th-1sth, 3-3), Liverpool ....| 4,705 4,638 163044 146225) Dublin® 7,920, 9,837|164933 164322 
iverpoo . , #US . 5 a udin ° (,92 » | 
629 SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of Manchester 11,736 11,534 322165 324759! South’ptont. 87 107)... 2,689 
a _ ls accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and * July 6, 1940, and July 5, 1941. » Chiacine tena Slaw 24. 2080: 
8625 | 
| 
Forward Rates 
6 | 7 , r 
4% Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


States } cent pm.-par. Canada. $ cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. a . | 
5 Sweden, 3 ure pni.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. N etek July 9, | July 10 July 11, |July 12, July 14, July 15, 
er 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 


London : Cents Cents | Cents “Cents | Cents Cents 
. | ‘ables ? 4034 4034 4034 4034 4034 40. 
MONEY RATES, LONDON | Cabs oi) S| S| Si oe | sae | aoe 
— The following rates remained unchanged between July 11th and July 18th :— — , Can. $ a ae aenae Ra eA aa ae 3 5762 2357.62 
| apan, en ee >/ 12 & a Jf a é . é . & 
July Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Scand $ 5.3] 5-35 5.35 5-37 5-42 5-42 
Billa, 60 days, 14:%; 3 months, 14,% ; 4 months, 14;-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. | B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate 23 -80* 23 -80* 23 80* 23 80* 23-86% | 23-86* 
— Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14;%: 8 months, 14:%. Day-to-day money, Brazil, Milreis 9°09 5°05 “US 9°05 5°05 5°05 
'-14%. Short loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit at | 
6509 F call $%: at notice 2%. * Official rate 29-78 
, 293 
2°3 
) 0°5 
02 
168-00 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
; 284 
3 Tuly July July July } July July 
; 8, i 8, 1, 8, 
we Te 14 141 | 1941 1941 1941 1941 
AINS (per bushel) Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—con?. Cents Cents 
; 1428 Wheat, Chicago, July 1a 1063 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot 7-25 7-25 Petroleum, Mid. cont. crude, per 
| oe » Winnipeg, July 774 76 MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.) barrel iy 7 
, 19 Maize. Chicago, July ms 744 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July 7°37 7-54 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 214 212% 
1154 Oats, Chicago, July 73 Rh Coffee, N.Y., cash— ‘ » Aug.-Sept. . 21% 21% 
31 Bec ncaee, July 5% he Rio, No. 7 x} R32 Sugar, "N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 
2 ey, Winnipeg, July 584 5d Santos, No. 4 cer 11} 113 Ge EE b's ewan ewe cewowes 3°52 3°45 
| 164 ETALS (per Ib.) Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid. spot. . 15°33 15 92 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
—— Teer Connecticut 12-00 12-20 | Cotton, Am. mid., July ... 14-50 15-11 f.o.b. Cuba, Sept. ..... 1 -103 1-123 
capital le N.Y ., Straits, spot 52-75 53 -00 Cotton Oil, N.Y., July 11-50 12 -25 Moody’s Index of staple com- 
n £630 ad, N.Y., spot . 5S 5°85 Lard, Chicago, July dexae as 9°85 10-65! modities, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100 202 -0 205 -0 
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THE ECONOMIST 
BANK STATEMENTS 


WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 
(£000’s) 


LIABILITIES 
June Ji 
30, 3 
1940 1941 
4 4 
Paid-up Capital....... 9,32 9,320 
,320 9,320 


OO ae ae 9 
Current, Deposit and 
8 


Other Accounts .... 368, 
Acceptances and En- 


dorsements.,....... 20,412 31,318 
Note Issue in Isle of 

yh er 17 17 

DL -ersccshubeged 407,846 469,477 


Cesh .. ; - 
With Other Banks 
Money at Call & Notice 
Bills Discounted 
Advances 
Treasury Deposit Re- 
DE wivnseesdeuns 
Investments erry 
Shares in Allied Banks 
Acceptances, etc. ..... 
Bank Premises .... 


Total . : ‘ 


Tune 
30, 


194¢ 


39.078 
15,634 
36,274 
53,771 
131,457 


Nil 
102,879 
2,992 
20,412 
5,349 


407,846 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED 


£000's) 
LIABILITIES ] ASSETS 
June J ine 
30, 30, 
1940 1941 
f f 
Capital paid-up ...... 9,479 9,479 Coin, et 
Reserve Fund ........ 8,500 8,500 With Other Banks 
i nbascctsesent 330,816 408,968 Money at Call, et 
Due to Subsidiaries. . . . 221 177 Investments 
Acceptan Ss 11,09 10.106 Investments in Sub 
sidiaries 
Bills Discounted 
Treasury Deposit Re 
ceipts 
Advances 
Premises 
\ 
Total 3 437 I 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S 


AT E 
J 
19 } 
Capital | 1,8 1,87 
Reserve Fund 30 90 
Current, Deposit and 
other A ints 43,748 4.3 
Acceptances 462 197 
Endorsement 1.64 1,67 
To 48.62 3 948 


COUTTS AND 





34 194] 
Capital Issued 1 1,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000 1,00 
Current, Deposits i 
other Accou 25.6 19 





Acceptances, et 


Anglo-American Corporation 


4 

W i ; 
M it ¢ 
Bills Dis 
Ireasury | 
Britist G > t 
Other Inv 
Advan 
Premis 
Acce 
COMPANY 
( tB 
} nces 

Bank 
Money Call, « 
Investment 
Bills Dis t 
Treasury D R 
Advance 
Premises 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 








Brakpan 135,000 

Daggafontein 163,500 

East Daggafontein 82,000 

Sth. African Land 120,000 

Springs 165,000 

West Springs 90,00 

Central M Rand Mines 

City Dee; 111,000, 25,357 69,101 113 10 

Cons. M. Reef 208,000 32,847 60,306 131 2 

Crown 350,000 77,862 287,934 94 3 
Durban Deep 200,000 37,083 110.107 109 0 

East Rand Prop .| 220,000 44,376 113,023 117 4 
Geldenhuis ; 68,000 8,534 14,310 134 8 
Glynn's Lyd 9,700 3,007 8,043, 114 8 og 
Modder B 90,000, 15,454 60,416; 90 71] Rietfo 
Modder East oe 135,000 22,525 78,871 98 1 | Luipa 


BANK, LIMITED 


7,333 


11,095 


360,111 


>t 
>t 


June 
194] 


43,145 
22,150 
24,035 
18,524 
120,187 


,500 
9,407 
,992 
,518 
,219 


n~ 
© to 


1: 


3 


we po 


469,477 


Tune 
3 
1941 
42,193 
18,168 
20.955 


117,525 


Statistics for June 1941 (on Basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine 


Balances with § 


Acceptances 


Reserve Fund 





DISTRICT 








July 19, 1941 


BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 


ASSETS 


Lash eeervee 
Jalances with Other 
British Banks ...... 
Money at Call, etc. 
Bills Discounted : 
Treasury Deposit Re- 
ceipts : cecces 
British Govt. Stocks 
Brit. Dom. & Col. Govt. 
SOD hess ds wes 
Other Investments 
British Linen Bank 
Other Sub Banks .. 
er 
Acceptances, etc. .. 
Bank Premises . 


Total 


( 
With Other Banks 
Money at Call, et 
With Banks Abroad 
Treasury Bills 





Treasury Deposit Re 
ceipt 

Investments 

Yorkshire Penny Bank 

Bills Discounted 

Loan nd Advances 


Items in Transit 
Other Assets 
Bank Premises 
4 il 


BANK LIMITED 


\ 
\ her Bank 
I t Call, « 
| Ex 
I ry Deposit I 
I h ¢ t. Stock 
Dominion, Colonial 
Stocks, et 
Other Investment 
Advances 
Ac tances 
Bank Propert’ 
I 
100| 418.009 
121,000' 133,794 
il ( 242,847 
) 463.858 
120,143 
) 105.449 
Fine 
) 44,855 





ai 


119,00 $2, 166 
: ) 12,739 
ik 300 6,037 
17 500 25.915 


June ihe 
30, J . 
1940 J) 

{ ; 
52,032 58 ir 
19,602 25,47 
25,412 23.3% 
77,207 37,594 

Nil 100.0% 
99,008 144.35 
7,776 . 659 
359 Ms 
3,723 373 
2,554 = 2.567 
201,485 185.64 
19,526 13.9% 
8,148 7.9% 
516,832 609.15 
June June 
30, H 
1940 194] 

t { 

13,036 15.3% 
5,522 4.9% 
6,430 6,24 

26 ’ 
9,300 895 

Nil 14,000 
37,757 52,13 
Nil 69 

648 3] 
43,242 35,90 

3,144 3,005 

911 10) 

780 2,853 

¥ 93) 
129,762 154 

1940 19 
10 5 7 12,04 
3,822 4,789 
8,301 7) 
11,115 8 
Nil 16 
27,912 4 





247,495 


118,712 
131,508 
34,881 
10,104 
83,341 





Set 


87 
119 
140 


19 
142 





Man ewnw 


Jul 


ae 
Gas Cons 
Hampste 
United K 

c 
Avery (V 
Mirrlees, 


Allied Su 
Devitura 
Doranak: 
Java Am 
Krubong 
Madingle 
Malayan 
Medini 

Rubber 
Tarun (\ 
Telogore 


English ° 
Patons a 
Domi 10) 
Melville 






Burma! 
Chubwa 
Country 
Dartford 
Dimbula 
Electric | 





Kalgoorli 
Lyon & | 
Meilowes 





Whiteaw 
Wilkes B 
Totals fi 
a Week t 

Jan. ] 


Bank of | 
Uistrict B 


Imperi al « 
Lloyds B; 


Midland | 
Munster ; 
Williams 

“An 


‘ 


¢ 


Bisichi Tj 
Blackwat 
Uons, Gok 
Kampong 
Taiping ¢ 
Tati Gold 
Zaaiplaat: 

TEA A 
Attaree | 
Ceylon Te 
General ( 
Linggi PI: 


B.A, and 
BA. Gt. | 
BA. Wes 
inadian 
*atral A 
an Paul 


941 


July 19, 1941 
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al | 
Net , Available | \ ppropriation Preceding Year 
Company | Year Tot ul |Deprecia-| Profit | for — tose i 
Ending Profit tion, etc. = Distribu- Pref. Ord. maa To Free in Total Net Ord. 
nterest won Div. Div. Nate | Reserves Carry Profit Profit Div. 
Forward a i 
June Financial, Land, &c. f £ f f f % £ £ f . 0 
Y Gas Consolidation re aaa May 31 53,953 21,918 30,542 5,865 13,051 | 5 3,002 51,915 24,209 5 
141 He ampstead Gs arden Sub. Trust Mar. 31 26,156 5,182 | 8,217 sal 5,500 5 318 any? 203 5,886 . 
) f United Kingdom Gas Corporation Dec. 31 264,543 89,302 103,452 64,324 24,950 4 28 69,277 113,471 5 
a 585 Coal, von and Steel ’ 
Avery (W. vee Mar. 31 185,365 44,704 130,661 195,868 8,604 8,512 15 000 1,455 207,714 141,098 | 15 
2 5.4m Mirrlees, Bic sheer mn & Day Mar. 31 14,822 14,822 23,109 2,001 13,980 € 1,159 27,265 25,596 6 
23,5 Rubber | 
515% B anied Sumatra Dec. 31 81,922 56,512 118,294 56,000 4 512 | 94,475 59,370 4 
Deviturai . Dec. 31 25,804 2,267 8,297 9.955 8,427 44 130 || 20,081 9,037 | 45 
100, Doranakande Dec. 31 8,638 110 4,341 7,018 4,219 8h 122 || 2,610 | 2,115 4 
> 4438 Brava Amalgamated Dec. 31 39/371 1,000} 13,436 | 18,093 11/562 | 6} 000 126 || 23,258 9436) 64 
; Krubong ( (Malace ) Sept. 30 3,255 250 1,815 2,135 884 3 931 | 695 140 | Nil 
> 65% FB vadingley (Malay) Feb. 28 9,212 2,880 4,144 2,618 | 7 : 262 | 6,917 3,712 5 
wm Malayan Para Dec. 31 27,768 1,089 | 8,122 15,883 5,687 6 2,453 18 i 16,145 9,718 4 
, ME Medini Dec. 31 6,005 2,788 5,677 3,000| 6 212 5,138 2,558 6 
See Rubber Estates of Johore Dec. 31 11,533 766 10,032 ‘ 7,537 + 2,500 5 4,560 4,560 2 
> 18568 BF Tarun (Malay Dec. 31 19,190 5,344 5,000 | 10 44 12,913 5,532 3 
; Wa F Telogoredjo Dec. 31 66,498 17,175 18,527 3 1,352 54,618 18,635 24 
7,954 Textiles 
> enoin & English Sewing Cotton Dec. 31 253,421 42,142 200,812 320,674 0,000 150,000 | 74 1 261,779 251,779 it 
2 609,18 F batons and Baldwin's May 3 448,782 13,143 44.087 219,076 48.232 95,958 | 5 687,453 | 487,128 844 
Trusts 
1 Me \ May 69,80 23,471 55,876 929 10,613 5 5,000 + 1,929 73,454 28,974 ) 
& General Apr 1,111 10,096 44,099 7,087 2,306 1} 7 53,102 14,599 lt 
Mel Ma 56,897 18,307 22,661 11,069 2,882 2 ; 35 62,002 23,042 2 
ot tl t M 1,857 18,447 32,099 11,425 34 5,000 2,022 52,682 21,323 34 
or V 1ent M 17,410 14,516 17,758 9,091 34 3,000 2,425 20,009 13,284 3 
US. 1 f Scotland M 5 61,932 23,430 40,635 7,031 9,525 P 6,874 63,406 | 25,652 9 
Other Companies 
June Amalga ed Dental De 51 211,094 118,413 145,175 85,253 10,000 5 23,160 177,164 96,995 Nil 
", at D l 5,441 45] 94¢ 1,534 1,497 3 |Dr. 70 149 6,673 | 3,389 
194] ; Dec. 31 9,606 e 2,632 580 2,500 as 132 16,618 7,451 Sit 
a Mar. 31 3, 93 0,830 | 26,303 a 12,723 | 20 8,107 54,801 | 27,393 15 
5 15, Ld 31 , 769,498 145,612 | 2,847,013 300,000 | 2,060,477 15 250,00( 464,865 || 4,314,361 | 3,499,551 l 
) 494 Chubwa re: 1 \ 0 29,909 19,481 41,234 3,710 15,900 15 129 30,461 20,481 15 
) goa) | Country Life Limited Mar. 3] 1,494 494 28,037 ,500 * — 5,006 682 432 Nil 
ai” Dartford Brewery Ly 31 144,457 24,180 78,132 4,735 12,¢ 58 ll 6,386 + 401 143,783 35,733 l 
) gg | Dimbula Valley Tea De l 28,023 18,138 19,173 17,5 14 1,000 447 33,818 18,594 it 
a Electric Construction \i 1 187,183 41,765 67,223 7,000 30'000 10 4,765 141,270 42,363 0 
14,00 Fisher's Foils Apl. 30 26,932 1®,182 19,195 2,500 5 10,000 318 28,882 13,732 5 
1 5213 Gre irs Press Apl. 3 28,774 13,746 27,906 12,500 74 1,246 29,560 12,296 (4 
ig | Hubbard (S.) Limited Nov. 30 71,772 13,423 | 45,111 8,000 | 10 5,423 47,708 20,863 10 
; B Ratgoortie 1 Electric P. D 31 41,165 lé ) 14,650 25,225 14,062 7} 588 33,800 | 12,428 7k 
» 35.900 Lyon & Ly June 3 12,698 11,320 13,399 3,100 7,287 124 1,250 317 12,860 11,503 0 
1 3005 | Meilowes & C Dec. 31 44,027 12,000 13,891 2,012 10,750 | 20 762 58,805 22,660 25 
. Lo 1 (Dit lea D 1 12,755 12 5,619 11,686 1,980 3,371 ll 268 “9,314 6,093 il 
2,853 Mar. 31 13,606 12,439 26,280 3,608 9463 | 9 632 20,400 16,167 9 
a 1A ut Mar. 31 40,773 6,708 10,020 ,165 5 1,583 41,008 9,310 f 
Q 19) ze) Mar. 31 120,584 88,842 | 141,883 41,273 37,500 74 10,000 69 77,010 71,536 24 
. Mar. 31 104,027 92 57,418 175,184 2,479 28,646 124 60,000 33,707 178,826 92,372 12+ 
» 154.09 Ly 3] 7,117 1,758 1,956 1,250 44 908 2,145 1,093 44 
ectric Railwa Nov. 30 120,938 18,5345 |Dr. 42,787 |Dr200,197 wae 42,787 108,510 36,459 Nil 
Pearson (C. Arthur) Mar. 31 59,452 43,152 | 83,494 13,750 19,687 7h 10,000 - 986 39,545 39,570 6} 
Royal Brewery, Brentford Dec. 31 152,623 32,576 | 82,131 5,175 19,800 12 5,092 + 2,509 154,986 47,588 2 
Scribbans & Co April 30; 115,370 4,154 77,412 171,516 56,667 | (b) 50,000 29,255 91,602 58,755 Nil 
Spicers, Ltd Mar. 31 84,327 154,107 28,454 134,107 32,500 20,000 5 a 24,046 107,814 51,861 4 
ion Cinemas Dec. 31 284,114 60,000 |Dr. 418 40,008 eas | “ie - none 418 195,399 12,108 Nil 
Jnited British Oil (Trinidad Dec. 31 | 2,038,097 265,608 89,176 123,733 21,420 78,047 74 aie 10,291 1,469,770 134,303 83 
Vab Products Dec. 31 7,054 5,235 8,441 || 600 2,000 5 1,500 1,135 11,475 | 8,186 It 
Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co Feb. 28 | 158,867 | 29,501 36,953 61,003 ||(a)36,000 5 953 69,244 | 38,380 Nil 
: Wilkes Berger Engineering Dec. 31 38,402 10,772 12,188 1,859 625 | 12} 3,288 14,509 |Dr. 1,222 ) 
une § Totals (£000 No. of Cos 
! a Week to July 19, 1941 56 9.678 837 3.769 785 } 044 4179 539 9,821 5,769 
194] _Jan I » July 19, 1941 1,088 +230,274 17,593 113,708 | 23,979 | 4,726 10,959 4,043 $224,206 | +128, 795 
} 12,04 a) Represents 3 years’ arrears on 6 per cent. Cum. Preference Shares. t Adjusted figure. b) 5% on Ordinary and 14.166% on Deferred Shares 
» 4.789 
L 7,16 
5 «825 ~ 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
il 16,00 ‘ 
2 tA Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s raté is total dividend unless marked* indicating 


interim dividend. 








*Int. *Int. > *Int. 
Pay- Prev . Pay- Prev A ‘ Pay- ev. 
Company or otal Company or Total ; : Company or Total a 
, t Final able | Yea : + Final able | Year : + Final able ar 
1s BANI 
3 103,732 § Bank of B.W. Africa 3t 4 ae 3 Nedeem Tea . ca a 6 |Aug.19) 6 Daily Mail Trust 3} 64 | Sep. 1 Sy 
“strict Bank ** A & Cr i ae Aug. 1 94* New Columbia Rubber a 15 ped 10 English & New York Trust Be eam July31 1,* 
cae §* .. {|Aug. 1 5° Panawatte Tea, &c. -P 4 ail 3 Hampshire (F. W.) & Co. SGPT sus ja 20* 
lmperi il of In¢ li . $6 * oe t6 Pelmadulla Rubber 1lt 16 jus 15 Hancock (Wm.) 747; 10 ‘ii 10 
a Uoyds Bank “A” swans 6* ol i 6* Rupai Tea ... 24t 7} sik 15 Hills (F.) & Sons ce 10 lie 10 
“Be! eees ae = 24° — Tea... 10+ 15 ais 17} Hoffnung (S.) .. es 9 a 9 
Midland cee 8* w. |July15 8* Vallambrosa Rubber ; oe 224 sve 20 Kent (George) ‘ Q3t| 123 ae 4 
Munster and Lein ister t4hpa! ... wo. (¢ 5 pa INDUSTRIALS - New Investment gt 13 Aug.1 14 
“at De 1con’s Bank Assets Co. ... 23°) ... “a 24° Nigerian Electric . ‘ 4* 8 “i Nil 
A *B’ er xe _ 6\* Australian Estates Co i 34 _ 3 Owen (Thomas) 4 Tit; 123 a 12 
MINING Baird (William) & Co. ll+ 15 sed 15 Scottish-American Mort’ ge = 7 iil 6 
eich Tin 8+ | 11 > 10 Barratt (W.) & Co. ...... 6ht) 12 ie 12 Shipley Collieries ........]  ... 6 iz 10 
ckwater Mines t5t 10t as 10t Beer (I.) & Sons Tt 10 ii 10 Silentbloc 124+} 25 - 25 
Vons. Gold (New Zealand) $124° “ om $123° Blackwell Colliery . me vec Eun 23° Scribbans & Co. Ord. aa 5 wie Nil 
Kampong | anjut Tin 5* : aad 10* Bland (John) : a 10 con 10 - mae : a 144 ae Nil 
_ §™Ping Consolidated .... | ew ci 10* British Timken ..... j on 15 haa 15 lelegraph Construc tiou . 5* a aa §° 
. Tati Goldfields , | 2kt 5 ow 5 British Tyre, &c. ‘ 33*| ... |July24 34° Terry (Herbert) ......... ian 30 “a 30 
4aaiplaats | in ' 10 “ Nil Cardiff Gas Light - ST sia Co 3° Third Guardian Trust... . 1*) an 2° 
ts AND RUBBER Charterland Exploration ie 7h a Traction, &c., Trust ; 3* . |July3l 4* 
s Coyle Tene Tea 6* one nae a Charrington Gardner, &c...| {5t 12t |July26 143 United States Debenture 4* oe July31 - 
ot tea Pltns : 74+; 10 Ei 10 Clover Paint, &c. ...... Sit] «6 ye W. & T. Avery...... 10+ | 15 ee 15 
reneral Ceylo Mi cide 3 5* 5 ee 5 Crossley Brothers ..... “a Sul a, 8 Weber & Phillips (L. & J.) 4* ... |July25 4° 
Linggi Plantation i 74ti 10 ‘Aug l9 5 Crown Brewing ... ‘ Te" ses ose 74° Wells (Matthew) ...... 1 12+ 20 ead 18 
erent remnant acanaeecdamaasan aetna ata mcaiaacae ternal camels deneaeeaanata amarante " 
79 
102 " 
2 ‘}OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
119 § Siac i aaiaiadniien: tiem | as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
140 n “a W. , . BE Rec ipt — (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
142 Nat ais eee neuer ] 
' “ § | Ending Name | July 15,1941} Name | July 15,1941] Name _ | July 15, 1042 
ij 1941 r 1941 or aie ee ee es ae ee 
Second Brt. 20/7$-21/4} ||National D 9/10$-10/104 ||Key. Gold ..| 8/4}-9/7}xd 
57 9 BBA p Lim’d Inv. 13/6—14/3xd ||Century ....} 11/14-12/10} |/Br. Ind. 4th .| 11/6-13/0xd 
8] 5 BRA yg + acih 1 July 5 | $1,547,000 392,000 1,242,000 219.000 New British 8/— bid sc ottish 9/9-11/3 Elec. Inds. . 13/6-15/0xd 
86 4 EBAY W uthern 1 ‘ 5 $2,282,000 23,000 1,606,000 374,000 Inv. Trust 8/9-10/—* Univ. 2nd 12/44 14 14 ||Met. & Min. . 10/0-11/6 
113 nadi 4 Pn l . 5 | ¢ 892,000 263,000 655,000 94,000 Bk.-Insur. . 14/6-16/—* Inv. Flex . 9 3-10/3 Cum. Inv... 13/9-15/3 
136 5 Sentral At wi fic 27 ,» 7 | $4,035,000 + £803,000 103,877,000 25,260,000 Insurance 14/6416/-*xd Inv. Gen. ...| _12/9-13 9 Producers 5/6-6/6 
102 an Paul ne «+| 1) 5, 5 | $1,832,000 | + 343,500 1,293,850" + 45,800 | Bank ..... | 15/0-16/9* ||Key. Flex 10/44~-11/7 ||Dom. 2nd 4/74-5/74 
0 (Brazil)...| 27 : 6 £41,875 £724 1,004,650 15,325 | Scotbits ....! 10/6-11/9* ||Key. Con. 9/9-11 Orthodox 7/6 
* 5 days, t Receipts in Argentine pesos, aaa * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 











THE ECONOMIST 








(a) Interim dividend. 
(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
(p) Yield worked on a 2¢ per cent. basis. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS PREss (1940), LTD., Portugal St., Kingsway, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. .2—Saturday, July 19, 1941. 
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Prices, 
Prices | 
: | Wear1941 | sa 

_Year 1840 {/Jan.1toJuly 15| Name of Security 

High | Low High | Low 
| | British Funds 
77 68 82 764 |\Consols 24% ve) 

111 103 111g 110 || Do. 4% (aft. 1957)... 
98 98 99 ot Conv, 2% 1943-45......| 
100% 95 100 983 || Do.2 2%, 1944-49...) 

103 97 103 101 3% 1948-53 ... 

103§ ud 106. 102 Do. 34% after 1961 

112 18 108 106 Do. 5% 1944-64 ...| 
92 944 | 912 |\Fund. 24% 1956-61...| 

92 99 | 97% ||Fund. 22% 1952-57... 
95 100 98 \Fund. 3% 1959-69 ...| 

114 105% 114 111 Fund. 4% 1960-90 . 

102 98% || 101% | 100 /|\Nat. D. 28% 1944-48) 

102 954 101% 100? | Do. 3% 1954-58 onal 

1003 100 100 100 War Bds. 23% 1945-47) 
- - i 100$ | 100 Do. 2 % 100048... i 
oe ak 100 100 ||Sav. ee 

1123 105# || 112 1103 victory - i wannnel 

101 98 101% 100% ||War L. 3% 1955-59.. 

103 93% 105% | 102% | War L. 24% af. 1952.. 
83 80 96% 89} ||Local Loans 3% » 220+ 0+5)| 
94 85 98% 93 | ‘Red’ ption 3% 1986-06 

101 97 101 100 || Austria 3% 1933- 53.. 
712 | 59% 78% 70 = 24% ‘ 
97 | 82% 100; | 9 | Sto, 

| I eon Col. Govts. 

1074 | 101 |, 105§ 103 ||Australia 5% 1945-75 

112 | 105% || 112 108 |\Canada 4% $953- 58... 

110 | 106 |} 110 107$ =| |Nigeria 5% 1950-60...) 

105% | 100 | 106 104 2 Zealand 5% 1946) 

1084 103 |} 108% ~| 106 . Africa 5% 1945-75 

| {| Corporation Stocks 

1163 104 || 108} 106 | Bir’ ham 5% 1946-—56.. 
85 78 «|| 93 844 ||L.C.C. 3% ... 
v4e 87¢ 95 # 93 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 | 

104 97 1043 100$ ||Middx. 34% 1957-62.../| 

Foreign Governments | 
92 71 85 77 ~=||Argen. 44% Stg. Bds. 
35. 20 42 | 31 \Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 . 

23 y 16} 11} |\Chile 6% (1929)......... 

Sot | 12 37% | 264 |China 5% (1913) ...... 
| 50% 834 7" ||Egypt Unified 4%...... 

2 | 124 20 | 9} ||Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 
65 193 42 21 Japan 54% 1030 ...... 
68 ~=—|_s«#5. 673 58 Portuguese 3% 

574 | 378 45 | 27 ‘'lSpanish 4% ............ 

Prices, ; 
Year 1941 pono ; a 
Jan. 1 to July 15 swice! _ | Name of Security 
High Low | (a) () (c) 
% % ‘Railways 

54 23 Nil Nil |/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord.... 

ot 7s Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25... 
372 30 lea 7° \Gt. Western Ord. . 

102 83 2a 246) Do. 5% Cons. Pref... 
69 | 50 2¢a 24 b ||L.N.E.R.5% Pref. 1955 
434 | 33 2a 206 Do. 4% ice Pref. 
152 | 11 | léc| 14 ¢|\L.M.S. Ord.. eileen 
43 | $33 2 a| 2b) 4% — 1923 
60 | 48} 2a| 2 b| 4% Pref.......... 

37 |; 29 fa\ 2}b \Lon. Senananet - 

12% | 9 lic! 1} c ||Southern Def............. 

554 | «(433 2ta| 246) Do. 5% Pref. Ord.. 

99 | 77 2a 24 )|| Do. 5% Pref a 

i Banks and Discount 

66/9 | 53/4} 10 b| 7a/)|Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 

3634 | 333 6a 6 Bb} |Bank of England Stk. 

7% | 6% | Sta! 446/\\Bk. of Australasia £5 
£49; | £46 | 8 ¢| 8 c|\Bk. of Montreal £100 

27/- | 23/9 | 5a 3 6 ||Bk. of New Zealand £1 
71/3 | 64/103 7 6b 7 a/||Barclays Bank“ B”’ £1 

-_ | 2. 5 a| 5 b/|\Chtd. of India £5 ......| 

50/ 47/- | 5 6b 5 a||District B., £1 fy. pd. 

£833 | £70 £236, £2}$a\|Hongkong and S. $125 

51/6 | 45/- | 6b 6 a/|\Lloyds “A” £5, £1 pa. 

7% 7 || 7b) Tha || (Martins £20, £23 pd.. 

83/3 77/6 8 b 8 a |Midland £1, fy. pd. ...|] 

6% 5¢ 5 b 5 $ |\Nat. Dis. £34, ‘fy. pd.. 

32} 30 8 a| 8 b|N. of Ind. £25, £12} pd. 

62/6 56/- 746! 7a||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd.. 

425 | 397 8ha 8} 6 |Royal Bk. of Scotland 

46/- ({ 41/3 i 64 3 a ||Union Discount £1...... 
75/6 | 68/- | 9b a || Westmtr. £4, £1 pd. 

i} Insurance 

23 214 || 40 a| 50 b Alliance £1 fully pa.. 
10% 9% | 4/6a 6/- 6 ||Atlas £5, £14 pd. 

68/- | 63/6 1/6a 2/- b ||Gen. Accat. £1, 5/- pd. 
243 22% 10/-a | 10/-6.\Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd. 
133 124 vane +224 b | Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ...... 
13 12 6/- 6/-— 6 || Phoenix £1, fy. pd....... 
203 | 17 4 84.075 be t57,%e ‘Prudential Ff 

78) #7 11 a; 19 6||Royal Exchange £1 ... 

8 7k 3/3a 3/3 6 |Royal £1, 12/6 pd... 

54 5} iste 133 6 ||Sun Life £1, fy. pd. 
Investment Trusts 

1573 139 6 b 4 a|\Debenture Corp. Stk. 

167 1583 7 b 5 a \Investment Trst. Def. 

1438 135 3a 7 } |Trustees Corp. Ord. ... 

1674 | 150 6 b 4 a/| United States Deb. ... 

| Breweries, &c. 
116/- | 104/6 t15 b +5 a'||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... 

45/6 | 40/- 3 a 9 }\Charrington Ord. £1... 
43/6 41/3 5 a 9 &6| Courage Ord, £1......... 
68/6 | 60/- 64 a| 10 6 |Distillers Ord. £1 ...... 
75/- | 62/- 14 6! 11 a@)\Guinness Ord. £1 ...... 
73/9 | 62/9 15 b 7 a/|\Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1 
68/— | 61/- 13 b 8 a/|\Mitchells & Butlers £1 
46/6 | 36/6 ll b 4 a |Watney Combe Def. £1 

fron, Coal and Steel 

44/6 | 38/9 7b 4 a|\Babeock & Wilcox £1 
5/3 | 4/3 |} 10 e; 10 ec)|\Baldwins Ord. 4/-...... 
48/3 | 40/- || 3a) 1130 ||Bolsover Colliery £1 ... 
32/3 | 25/6 || t5 a| t7#b Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-... 
7/6 =e 4a 6 6 |\Cammell Laird Ord. 5/- 

21/3 7% | | 8a 5 6 |\Colvilles Ord. £1......... 

22/- | 18/6 | 10 ¢! 7 e|\Dorman Long Ord. £1 
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| Price, { Price, | Yield, | 1 | Last two \| Price, | Price, | 
Year te 194 } Vie 
~ = rd | Jan. ‘to July tor Dividends Name of Security || July’ i | duly 
1941 1941 1941 | High | (a) (b) (oc) is 1941, _1941 | ih 
| | £ s. d. | | | % % || tron, Coal, &c.—cont if ay 
823 | 3 1 0} oats 20/ 104) t2$a +24 b| Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1) 23/ 1gxd) 23/9 | 4 4 
| 1104 1104 1312 3f|| 26/6| 21 7}a| 15 b||Hadfields Ord. 10/- .../ 26/3 | 26/3 | 8 1 
998 99% 21 0] ish. | 11/- l 5 b| 1} @ ||/Powell Duffryn Ord. £1\) 14/9 14/9 | 9 4 
| 100 | 1003 | 2 8 6/| 21/9| 18/6 | 12 ¢| 6 ¢|S. Durham Ord. £1...) 19/44 | 20/- | 6 9 
1024 102} 212 6; 48/9| 42/6 || t& ot 2 a ||Staveley Coal, Ord. £1)| 47/6 48/14) 3 6 
1064 1064 |3 6 Of|| 45/44 41/3 || 12}¢| c |'\Stewarts and Lloyds £1) 44/44 | 44/4} 5 
107. | 107 }213 Oj} 33/-| 28/- || 6 5b} “ a|Swan, Hunter Ord. £1)) 29/44 30/74 | 6 19 
933 | 944 |218 0] 24/3| 19/9] 5ed 24a | Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1|) 23/9 | 24/- | 613 
98; | 984 217 6) 16/13 14/3 4a 6 6)||\Vickers Ord. 10/-...... | 15/9 16/- | 6 5 
om 100} 219 9 Textiles 
1144 | 114 | 3 1 O 4/9 3/- Nil | Nil ||Brit. Celanese 10/-...... 4/6 4/9 Nil 
| 101 101 2 8 6k 34/14} 27/6 32a) "6f 6 |\Coats, J. & P. £1 ...... 33/6 | 33/9 | 518 
101 | 101 {|218 0 34/74) 26/9 2¢a| 5ed) ‘Courtaulds BA coc ccocccces 30/3 31/6 15 ] 
1003 | 1008 |2 9 9 || 20/44) 22/9 ihe | A ‘English Swg. Ctn. £1...!| 25/- | 26/3 | 514 
100 | 100} | 2 9 0 20/3 | 15/- || Tee} c ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1|| 18/6 | 199 7 
100. 100} 219 6 || 53/1$| 45/- t8$¢| +5 c|/Patons & Baldwins £1)) 50/- (45/0}xd) 2 3 
1123 | 124 } 3 11 Oj {| | | Electrical Manufactg.|, | 
| 101 1014 | 218 0 43/3 88/3 || 10 ¢| 10 ec} Associated Elec. £1...) go | 42/6 | 414 
| 105% 105 | 3 6 3f) ggg 78/9 || 65 @| 15 6/)|British Insulated £1 . 86/3 | 86/3 | 419 
95¢ | 954 | 3 210 66/- 58/3 5 a| 10 6|Callenders £1 ............ 65/- | 85/- | 412 
97+ 974 | 3 1 O 19/7 17/6 1246) 74a |\Crompton Park, ‘A’ 5/-|) 18/9 19/44) 5 3 
100 100 3.0 0 35/44| 28/3 10 ¢| 10 ¢}\English Electric e1 el] 35/— 35 514 
Te | ve 63 64 8 84/3 | 77/- 20 ¢| 20 ce} General Electric £1 ...|| g9/¢ 83/9 | 415 
100 | 99% | 310 2 50/- 42/6 7tb 74a |\Johnson & Phillips £1)| “a 9 48/9 | 6 3 
- ae || Gas ee Electricity 
i it : . e 36/44, 33/6 3 a 5 b ||Clyde Valley Elec. £1)) 34/43 | 35/0k) 4 9 
109 109 3 16 0 35/- 29/6 Se 5 b| County of London...... 81/3 32/6 | 419 
of 104 eo 26/104) 23/6 24a| 34 ||Edmundsons £1......... o6/- | 26/- | 412 
04 107 39 9 14/11} 9/3 4¢c¢| 2} c¢)|/Gas Light & Coke £1...!| 19 13/3 | 3 8 
107 . aii 36/- | 28/- 5 b| 2$a@|\Lancashire Elec. £1...) 31/10 31/104 141i 
108 108 3 6 6 28/6 | 25/6 2$a| 4$05|/North-East Elec. £1...) 98/14 | 28/1) | 4 19 
92 03 3 4 6 34/- 28/6 3 a| 4 b|Northmet Power £1...) 98/9 31/3 | 4 9 
95 95 3 6 6 36/9 33/- 2ta| 546 ||\Scottish Power £1......\| 36/3 36/3 | 4 8 
103 103 35 6 39/- | 33/9 3 a| 6 6/||Yorkshire Electric £1)! ggjjy | 38/l1t) 4 4 
sie Motor and Aircraft 
81 81 511 1 16/- | 11/3 || 15 ¢| 10 ¢ Austin “A” Ord. 5/-...|| 15/- 15 3 6 
42 42 5 19 Op 19/9 16/- 6 ¢) 74 c ||B.S.A. Es TEE css ccees 17/9 19/6 7 13 
15 16 9 7 6n 11/3 | 9/- 6 b| 4 a ||Bristol Aeroplane 10/-|) 10/9 li/- |9 1 
354 35} Nil 35/74| 25/9 ] 12$¢} 12} ¢|/De Havilland Aircft.£1) 33/1, | 35/78) 7 0 
77 774 5 3 13/3 | 10/10$)| t12$¢} T10 ¢|\Fairey Aviation 10/-...)) 12/- 13/- | 714 
10 13 Nil 20/44) 15/9 5 c| 6 e|\Ford Motors £1 ......... 19/43 19/44) 5 3 
354 33 1613 4 14/9 | 11/3 1746| 15 a| Hawker Siddeley (5/-))) 12/9° 13 12 6 
65+ 67} | 4 811 66/3 | 57/6 || 20 e| 10 a/\Leyland Motors £1...... 63/9 | 66/3 |3 0 
30 354 |ll 5 4 59/- | 50/74|| 1246| 2ha||Lucas, J. (£1).. 58/9 | 589 |5 2 
eer - 30/3 | 24/6 || 40 e| t10 a Morris Motors 5/- Ord.|| 30 30 6 13 
Price, | Price, | Yield, || 77/6 | 70/7} 15 b| 20 ¢ |j/Rolls-Royce £1 .........|| 72/6 76/3 | 5 10 
July July July 13/103) 10/3 25 ¢| 15 c/||Standard Motor 5/- ... 2/6 13/6 | 5 11 
8, 15, 15, Shipping 
1941 | 1941. | 1941 21/3 | 17/6 4 ¢| 5 c|\Furness, Withy £1...... 2o/- | 20/- |5 0 
25/3 20/- 2a| 5$6/|\P. & O. Def. £1......... 24 25 6 0 
4} 5} Nil 20/74) 17/- 5 ¢ 5 ¢||Royal Mail Lines £1...) 19/9 199 |5 1 
8} 9 Nil 15/- 8/3 Nile 5 e¢||Union Castle Ord. £1...'/| 14 14 i 2 
364 364 (1019 8 | Tea and Rubber 
1004 1004 419 6 10/3 7/3 4¢ 4 ¢| Allied Sumatra £1...... 8/9xd 8/9 | 9 2 
664 663 | 710 5 17/43 3/6 2a) 4 6| Anglo-Dutch £1......... 15/3xd| 15/9 |712 
414 423 |9 8 4 33/- | 28/9 23a) 7}$6|\Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 32/6 2/6 | 6 3 
14} 144 1010 6 3/43) 2/7} 4a 6 }6|\London Asiatic 2/- ...) 2/9 2/9 |/ 8 
414 424 9 4 27/6 24/6 3a 7 6||Rubber Trust £1 ...... 26/ Z7/- | ¢ 8 
59 59 615 7 2/44 1/9 5c 9 c|\United Serdang 2/- 2/14 B/14 |) 8 8 
37 37 8 2 2 } | oil 
12} 124 10 0 0 42/- | 25/114) 20 ¢| 5 e||Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 36/104 | 2 14 | 
544 544 9 8 6 27/- | 24/6 174b| 12$a||Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 25/9 | 5 16 
97} 983 |5 1 6 61/3 | 43/104 5 a| 10 6/||/Burmah Oil £1 .........|/ 54/44 | 5 10 
47/6 | 38/9 | ¢2}a| +24 |\Shell Transport £1...... 45/- |2 4 
63/9xd! 63/9 5 9 6 71/3 58/9 7¢ db) 5 a! Trinidad Leaseholds £1 63/ ljxd, 63/9 | 318 
3614 3614 |3 6 8 Miscellaneous 
64 7%*t |512 0 63/14; 47/6 5 a! 5 6|\Assoc. P. Cement £1...)) 55/- 0D 312 
£463 | £47 | 4 4 Oel| 33/9} 25/- 10 ¢) 10 c||Barker (John) £1 ...... 31/3 1/3 | 6 8 
25/- | 25 4 2 4e| 40/-| 32/9 30.9¢ 24 c| Boots Pure Drug 5/-...|| 33/9 36/3 | 3 6 
67/6xd| 68/- 423 45/- | 38/- 3 a| 7 6|\Brit. Aluminium £1 ...|| 43/8 44/44 | 4 10 
8t gy 514 0 95/- | 80/74 || t194 ¢ |t17}3 ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 ...|| 83/9 85/— ‘ 
50/- 50/- |4 0 0 68/6 | 61/103|/) 7 a! 8 6/|\British Oxygen £1...... 65/- 66/3 | 410 
£774 | £803 | 6 8 0 66 524 4 ¢| 4 ¢\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk.|) 61 61/- | 6ll: 
49/- 49/-xd) 418 0 90/ 71/3 ' 15 6| 11a, Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 ...|/| 80/- 85 6 9 
7¢xd) 7} 5 0 0 35/44} 31/- |} 12 ec! 10 e|\Dunlop Rubber £1...... 33/9 35 5 lt 
82/- | 81/-xd) 319 0 12/74 6/9 Nile| Nile} Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-|) 12/6 11/9 | _ Nil 
Sixd) 53 | 4 7 O 28/9 | 25/- 15 a| 25 6|/Ever Ready Co. 5/- ...!| 27/9 28/3 |7 
314 | 31h 6 7 0 24/6 19/6 3a 6 6|\Forestal Land £1 ...... 22/6 23/6 | 718 
60/- 9/-xd| 5 1 9 42 | 43 7a | 20 6b) Gallaher Ltd. Ord, £1 4a 4th 51 
420 | 420 |4 011) 21/3) 17/64 10 6] 12$a|Gestetner (D.) 5/- ...., 20/- | 20/- | 910 
43/9xd| 43/9 | 411 6 42 | 4h 20 b 5 a Harrison & Cros. Df. £1 4% i |? 6 
74/- | 75/-xd/ 416 0 || 20/44| 22/6 2a| 2 6/|\Harrods £1.............. 26/3 29/44 | 2 14 
| 33/03 28/- 38a 6 b iImp. Chem. Ord. £1 ...|| 32/3 2/3 | 419 
22 | 2 419 11/6 8/3 Nile! 384c|\Imp. Smelting £1 ...... 9/44 9/44) ¢ 8 
104 10} 417 6 5} 43 +7¢a| 41246 |\\Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 4% 5h 3 18 
66/3 67/6 15 3 9 $41 $344 | $2.00c| $2.00c | Inter. Nickel np. ....../) &39 $40 | 4 Nil 
24 24} 419 25/114 19/3 10 ¢ Nile Lever & Unilever £1...'| 25/- 25 « ca 
12 134 $3690 51/6 43/9 5a 5 b&b | London Brick £1 ...... 50/- 51/3 | 2 18 
13 13 412 0 85 71/- 5 a! 15 6) Lyons (J.) Ord. £1...... 80/- 59/— 41s 
18} 20 217 6+ 37.6 28/44) 15 a! 20 6 |\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-|) 31/3 32/6 | 9 3 
73 “mia 2 6 33 3H 124b| 5 a/||Metal Box £1............ 33 33 | 4:28 
78 72 4309 85/74) 75/- 123d 74. | Murex £1 Ord. ......... 83/9 83/9 | 4 . 
5+ 5} 5 0 0 21/74| 16/9 2ha 6 b Pinchin Johnson 10/-|| 21/ 21/6 | 3 i 
16/- | 13/3 || 15 6| 3 a@|Ranks Ord. 5/- .........|| 14/9 | 15/9 | 5 
1524 1524 611 2 58/3 50 2ta| 124) Spillers Ord. £1 .... 5! 55 2 16 
1604 1604 7 9 6 4/6 46/4 10 b 34a Tate and Lyle £1 52 53/9 | 4 i 
140 | 1403 | 7 2 4 2 lit 5 a| 5 b Tiling, Thos. £1......... 3/6 43/9 | 4 
167% 167}xd,/ 513 4 20/74; 17/10}| 20 ¢ 5 ¢| Triplex Safety G. 10/- 19/44 | 20/74) = 1 
94/9 87/3 10 a| 1326 |Tube Investmenta£l .| 93/9 93/9 17 4 
110/6 | 112 311 9+ 72/6 | 63/9 1146) 3% a Turner & Newall £1 ...|| 70/- 71/3 | 4 3 
43/- 44 5 9 O 45/6 41/6 5 a 7+ 6 | United Dairies £1 ...... 43/6 or i? a 
46/6 48/6 |515 6 25/- 22/- 74 a| 1246 United Molasses 6/8 ...| 23/9 23/9 | 2? 0 
64/9 65 5 0 0 25/14; 19/- 6c 6 c|\Wall Paper Def. £1 .../) 23/13 | 23/9 | 2? 18 
70/- 74/6 | 614 O 56/9 45/6 45 6 20 a, Woolworth Ord. 5/- 53/9xd 98 oe 
66/6 69/6 | 6 6 6 Mines -_* 
65/6 68/- 6 3 9 50/- 39/44) 95 ¢| 80 ec) Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 43/9 45 i 6 
40/9 45/- 613 3 ~ 6/3 i3¢ b i3 a/)|Burma Corp. Rs. 9...... 6/9 6/9 | 8 ¢ 
40/73) 30/- 3ia 6} 6 Cons. Glds. of 8, Af. £1) 37/6 7/6 | 2 . 
43/9 44/44) 419 9 7h 48 Nile! Nile |De Beers (Def.) £24... 7} 7h Ni 
5/- 5 8 0 0 1# | 18 1146) lita, Randfontein £1 .... 1% Lf ji 16 
47/6 47/46 |6 6 O 84 64 15 b| 15 @|/Rhokana Corp. £1...... 7 74 | 4% 
30/74 | 31/10} | 3 18 6+ 15/- 11/3 10 b 5 a| Roan Antelope Cpr.5/- 11/6 12 6 5 
7/- 7/3 618 0 7 7 70 6! 62$a)|Sub Nigel 10/-......... 7 iw i9 St 
19/9 20/- 8 0 0 7 64 2/6a 5/6 6 ||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 65 6% |? ‘i 
20/- 21/3 | 611 9 4} 2% Nil Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/- 44 @ tog 





(5) Final dividend. 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 


(k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 
+ Free of Income Tax. 


London, 


W.C.2. Published weekly by 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y. 


(f) Flat yield. 
(n) Yield on 1.537% 


(i) Annas per share. 


basis. 


THE ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER, LT. 


, Post Office. 
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